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Improved  Reading  Programs* 

By  WILLIAM  S.  GRAY 
The  University  of  Chicago 


IN  introducing  this  discussion  I 
wish  to  ask  a  pointed  question. 
Why  is  the  profession  as  a  whole 
and  the  public  at  large  so  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  today  in  the  improvement  of 
reading  programs  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  efficient  readers  ?  Is  it 
because  children  and  adults  do  not 
read  as  well  today  as  formerly,  or  Is 
there  some  other  vital  reason  ?  An¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  may  suggest 
some  of  the  motives  that  underlie  cur¬ 
rent  efforts  to  improve  reading. 

During  the  last  eight  years*  I  have 
searched  widely  for  evidence  relating 
to  the  questions  raised.  When  re¬ 
viewed  as  a  whole  the  data  secured 
show  that  at  no  time  during  the  last 
half  century  have  children  at  any  age 
or  grade  level  read  silently  on  the  aver¬ 
age  as  well  as  they  do  today,  nor  have 
they  read  as  much.  When  trends  in 
particular  schools  or  school  systems 
are  studied,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  notable  improvement  has  occurred 
in  many  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  schools  are  not  reading  as  well 
today  as  they  did  two  or  three  decades 


ago,  due  to  a  variety  of  factors  such 
as  population  changes,  inadequate 
attention  to  reading  or  ineffective  sup¬ 
ervision.  In  such  cases  keen  interest 
in  reading  is  doubtless  stimulated  by 
the  desire  to  recover  lost  ground. 

Further  study  of  the  evidence  re¬ 
veals  another  fact  of  even  greater  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  shows  that  the  demands 
made  on  readers  among  both  children 
and  adults  were  never  greater  than  to¬ 
day.  As  a  result,  the  need  is  urgent 
for  the  development  of  a  generation 
of  readers  of  increased  discrimination, 
penetration  and  self-reliance.  Al¬ 
though  the  immediate  task  of  some 
schools  is  to  recover  lost  ground,  the 
challenging  problem  faced  by  most 
schools  is  to  develop  improved  reading 
programs  and  to  promote  increased 
competence  among  readers  in  harmony 
with  the  exacting  demands  of  the 
times. 

Guiding  Facts  and  Principles 

If  either  of  the  purposes  suggested 
above  are  to  be  achieved  teachers  and 
school  officers  should  be  guided  in 


1  Read  in  Atlantic  City  on  February  21  before  a  joint  aession  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  and  the  American  Educational  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

2  William  S.  Gray,  “Current  Demands  for  the  Improvement  of  Reading',**  Adapt¬ 
ing  Reading  Programs  to  Wartime  Needs,  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs  No. 
57.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1943. 
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their  efTorts  by  a  sound  conceptual 
background  of  basic  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  results  of  research. 
Space  will  permit  only  a  few  examples. 

1.  Of  large  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  dominant  role  and  relation¬ 
ships  of  reading  have  recently  been 
undergoing  notable  changes.  With  the 
development  of  new  and  vital  aids  to 
learning  and  mass  communication,  the 
use  of  reading  in  acquiring  many 
kinds  of  information  and  pleasure  has 
decreased  notably.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  value  as  an  aid  to  both  children 
and  adults  in  their  search  for  truth, 
in  solving  jwrsonal  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  in  arriving  at  valid  conclu¬ 
sions  has  greatly  increased.  Further¬ 
more,  the  fact  that  many  aids  to  learn¬ 
ing  are  now  available  raises  a  number 
of  challenging  questions.  For  example, 
what  is  the  relative  value  of  reading 
and  other  audio-visual  aids  in  achiev¬ 
ing  given  goals  ?  Which  are  most 
effective  among  cjjildren  of  different 
levels  of  mental  ability  and  maturity  ? 
In  what  order  should  they  be  used  in 
specific  learning  situations?  How  can 
interest  in  reading  be  developed  in  the 
face  of  many  alluring  competitors? 
These  trends  and  questions  indicate 
that  we  are  emerging  into  a  new  era 
with  respect  to  the  personal  and  social 
uses  of  reading,  that  reading  will  be 
used  no  less  widely  but  with  greater 
discrimination  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past,  and  that  major  emphasis 
should  be  given  in  teaching  to  training 
pupils  to  make  wise  choices  of  the 
media  used  and  in  promoting  the  read¬ 
ing  attitudes  and  skills  of  greatest 
value  in  contemporary  life. 

2.  As  the  dominant  role  of  read¬ 
ing  has  changed  and  the  demands  on 

3 

the  Improrenicnt  of  Kradinff,  p.  86. 


the  reader  for  penetrating  interpreta¬ 
tions  have  increased,  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  has  developed  of  its  nature 
and  complexity.  As  a  result,  reading 
is  no  longer  defined  as  a  unique  ability 
which  functions  uniformly  in  all  situa¬ 
tions  but  rather  as  a  series  of  complex 
mental  tasks  which  vary  widely  with 
the  kind  of  material  read  and  the  pur- 
j)ose  for  reading.  Detailed  studies 
show  also  that  there  are  at  least  four 
dimensions  of  the  reading  act,  name¬ 
ly:  the  perception  of  w'ords,  including 
both  meanings  and  pronunciations;  a 
clear  grasp  of  the  sense  meaning  of  a 
passage  and  of  the  supplementary 
meanings  that  are  implied  but  not 
stated ;  ai)preciative,  imaginative  and 
critical  reactions  to  what  is  read;  and 
the  use  or  application  of  the  ideas  ac- 
quir(?d.  All  too  often  reading  pro¬ 
grams  have  concentrated  in  the  past  on 
the  development  of  habits  involved  in 
recognizing  words  and  in  securing  the 
sense  meaning  of  what  is  read.  Im¬ 
portant  as  these  goals  are,  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  reading  efficiency  today  should 
give  greater  emphasis  to  the  broader 
aspects  of  interpretation  referred  to 
above. 

3.  As  a  result  of  studies  extending 
over  a  period  of  years,  striking  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  secured  that  growth  in 
reading  is  a  continuous  process.  As 
aptly  pointed  out  by  McCullough, 
Strang  and  Traxler,  ‘‘Reading  ability, 
as  part  of  an  individual’s  total  devel¬ 
opment,  increases  with  his  growth  in 
interests  and  general  ability,  and  with 
the  challenge  of  increasingly  complex 
and  difficult  tasks  at  each  successive 
educational  level.”’  Experiments  show 
also  that  growth  in  reading  is  facili¬ 
tated  at  all  levels  through  appropriate 


Con-sfance  M.  McOullouffh,  Ruth  M.  Stranjr,  and  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  Problems  in 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  1946. 
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guidance.  It  follows  that  the  efforts 
of  school  systems  to  improve  reading 
should  extend  throughout  both  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  the  secondary  school 
period. 

4.  Reference  was  made  earlier  to 
the  fact  that  reading  varies  with  the 
kinds  of  materials  read  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  reading.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  material  read  in  each 
curriculum  field  has  its  own  technical 
vocabulary,  forms  of  presentation,  and 
basic  concepts  and  principles.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  reading  problems  assign¬ 
ed  differ  widely.  As  a  result,  effort 
to  improve  reading  programs  should 
make  ample  provision  for  guidance  in 
the  various  forms  and  applications  of 
reading  required  in  the  respective  cur¬ 
riculum  fields. 

5.  Studies  of  child  growth  show 
that  children  pass  through  successive 
stages  of  development  as  they  advance 
toward  maturity.  This  is  as  true  of 
progress  in  reading  as  it  is  of  physical 
growth.  Through  studies  of  the  role 
of  reading  and  of  the  habits  and  skills 
essential  at  different  levels  of  child  de¬ 
velopment,  the  nature  and  desired 
goals  of  successive  stages  in  a  sound 
reading  program  havb  been  identified 
— for  example,  the  stage  of  reading 
readiness,  the  initial  stage  in  learning 
to  read,  and  the  stage  of  rapid  progress 
in  acquiring  the  basic  attitudes  and 
skills  involved  in  fluent,  meaningful 
reading.  It  follows  that  current  effort 
to  improve  reading  should  be  based  on 
a  study  of  the  reading  program  as  a 
whole,  should  recognize  the  successive 
stages  of  development  in  reading 
throughout  the  grades  and  high  school, 
and  should  provide  at  each  level  of  ad¬ 
vancement  the  kinds  of  training  most 
needed. 

6.  Although  all  children  pass 


through  similar  stages  of  development, 
they  do  so  at  different  times  and  rates. 
As  a  result,  pupils  at  any  age  or  grade 
level  differ  widely  in  their  experien¬ 
tial  background,  their  capacity  to 
learn,  their  physical,  mental,  social 
and  emotional  maturity,  their  inte¬ 
rests,  motives  and  drives,  and  their  im¬ 
mediate  and  on-going  needs  in  reading. 
It  follows  that  any  effort  to  improve 
reading  in  particular  schools  or  class¬ 
rooms  must  be  based  on  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  characteristics,  attain¬ 
ments  and  needs  of  the  children  taught. 
Only  in  this  way  can  wise  decisions  be 
made  concerning  the  stage  or  stages  of 
development  in  reading  that  should  be 
emphasized,  the  motives  for  reading 
that  make  the  strongest  appeal,  the 
best  methods  of  grouping  children  for 
instructional  purposes,  and  the  nature 
of  the  adjustments  needed  to  provide 
adequately  for  individual  needs. 

Only  six  of  the  many  basic  facts 
and  principles  that  should  guide 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  their 
effort  to  improve  reading  have  been 
discussed.  Needless  to  say  that  a 
school  staff  can  proceed  with  confi¬ 
dence  only  as  it  develops  a  sound  con¬ 
ceptual  background  in  this  field  and 
makes  its  decisions  in  the  light  of 
established  facts  and  principles. 

Essential  Aspects  of  a  Sound 
Reading  Program 

Attention  will  be  directed  next  to 
the  nature  and  scope  of  a  reading  pro¬ 
gram  that  may  be  built  in  harmony 
with  the  guiding  principles  that  have 
just  been  discussed.  As  the  term  is 
used  here,  it  includes  eveiything  a 
school  does  to  promote  growth  in  and 
through  reading  at  every  level  of  ad¬ 
vancement  from  the  kindergarten  to 
college.  It  includes  at  least  four  im- 
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portant  aspects:  sound  basic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading;  guidance  in  reading 
in  the  various  curriculum  fields;  pro¬ 
vision  for  wholesome,  inspiring  adven¬ 
tures  in  personal  reading;  and  special 
adjustments  for  the  seriously  retarded 
or  disabled  reader. 

Of  large  importance  is  a  carefully 
planned  and  directed  program  of  basic 
instruction  in  reading.  Experience 
and  the  results  of  exjKjrimcnts  supply 
clear  evidence  of  its  value  in  helping 
to  achieve  the  following  specific  aims ; 
to  arouse  interest  in  learning  to  read ; 
to  establish  the  basic  attitudes  on 
which  thoughtful  reading  depends;  to 
promote  a  mastery  of  the  language  arts 
skills  in  reading  such  as  word  percep¬ 
tion,  a  grasp  of  sense  meaning  and  a 
recognition  of  the  supplementary 
meanings  that  are  implied  but  not 
stated;  to  cultivate  additional  under¬ 
standings  and  skills  that  are  common 
to  all  reading  activities  at  the  respec¬ 
tive  grade  levels;  to  initiate  pupils  in¬ 
to  the  coordinated  use  of  books  and 
other  aids  to  learning  in  the  study  of 
challenging  problems,  and  to  start  chil¬ 
dren  on  adventures  in  personal  read¬ 
ing. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tion  pupils  pass  through  successive 
stages  or  periods  of  development  in 
reading  as  they  advance  through  the 
grades  and  high  school.  At  least  five 
such  periods  are  widely  recognized: 

(1)  The  period  in  which  training 
and  experience  that  prepare  for  read¬ 
ing  are  provided.  This  is  usually 
achieved  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
kindergarten  and  early  part  of  the  first 
grade. 

(2)  The  initial  period  in  learning 
to  read  which  provides  the  basic  train¬ 
ing  needed  to  enable  a  child  to  read 
simple  material  independently  with 


absorbed  attention  to  the  meaning  of 
the  passages  read.  This  goal  is 
achieved  in  a  majority  of  cases  by  the 
end  of  the  first  grade. 

(3)  The  period  of  rapid  progress 
in  those  basic  attitudes  and  skills 
essential  in  reading  fluently  and  effec¬ 
tively,  either  orally  or  silently,  ma¬ 
terials  relating  to  things  and  events 
within  the  experience  of  the  child  and 
expressed  in  the  words  which  he  hears 
and  uses  in  his  daily  conversation. 
This  goal  is  achieved  in  a  majority  of 
cases  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade. 

(4)  The  period  in  which  increased 
efiiciency  in  all  aspects  of  reading  is 
acquired  as  pre-adolescent  pupils  read 
widely  about  a  wide  range  of  things 
and  events  beyond  the  range  of  im¬ 
mediate  experience.  Among  the  chal¬ 
lenging  teaching  problems  faced  are 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  child’s 
meaning  vocabulary;  the  clarification 
of  new  concepts;  the  development  of 
the  skills  essential  in  recognizing  poly¬ 
syllabic  words;  and  supplying  help 
needed  in  visualizing  clearly  the  things 
and  events  which  are  described  but 
which ‘they  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  before,  in  interpreting  new  and 
more  complex  forms  of  expression,  in 
increasing  speed  of  reading,  and  in 
refining  habits  of  oral  reading.  These 
and  scores  of  equally  challenging  prob¬ 
lems  faced  during  the  middle  grades 
justify  the  plea  for  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading  throughout  the  elemen¬ 
tary’  school  period. 

(5)  A  final  period  in  which  the 
attitudes,  habits  and  skills  involved  in 
reading  are  rapidly  improved  and  re¬ 
fined  as  pupils  approach  maturity  in 
reading.  This  period  divides  itself 
naturally  into  two  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  based  upon  the  reading  needs  of 
the  early  and  later  adolescent.  In  gen- 
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era],  the  junior  high  school  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  former  and  the  senior 
high  school  and  junior  college  with  the 
latter.  The  most  recent  extended 
treatment  of  the  basic  reading  prob¬ 
lems  faced  during  the  secondary  school 
period  as  a  whole  appears  in  Reading 
tn  High  School  and  College,  Forty- 
seventh  Yearbook,  Part  II,  of  the  Na- 
toinal  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press.) 

Paralleling  basic  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing  appropriate  guidance  should  be 
provided  in  all  school  activities  in 
which  reading  is  used  as  an  aid  in 
learning.  The  help  given  should  be 
directed  by  at  least  three  basic  aims. 
They  are  to  guide  pupils  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  refinement  of  the  attitudes 
and  skills  introduced  during  basic  in¬ 
struction  in  reading,  to  develop  addi¬ 
tional  reading  and  study  skills  that 
are  essential  to  and  more  or  less  unique 
in  each  curriculum  field,  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  avocational  reading  re¬ 
lated  to  the  respective  content  areas. 
These  aims  grow  out  of  the  belief  that 
growth  in  and  through  reading  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  development  in 
each  curriculum  field  and  that  help  in 
reading  should  be  provided  wherever 
diflSculties  are  encountered  which  pre¬ 
vent  pupils  from  achieving  the  goals 
sought  through  reading  assigned  ma¬ 
terials.  They  also  asume  that  one  of 
the  objectives  of  instruction  in  each 
curriculum  field  is  to  cultivate  the 
various  attitudes  and  skills  essential  on 
the  part  of  competent  readers  in  that 
field. 

The  third  part  of  a  sound  reading 
program  makes  ample  provision  for 
stimulating  interest  in  reading,  for 
establishing  the  habit  of  reading  regu¬ 
larly  for  enjoyment  and  intellectual 
stimulation  and  for  elevating  reading 


tastes.  Classroom  as  well  as  building 
libraries  are  essential  which  provide 
an  abundance  of  wholesome  attractive 
reading  material  of  sufficient  range  in 
nature  and  difficulty  to  provide  for  the 
varied  interests  and  levels  of  reading 
ability  of  the  pupils  served.  Interest 
in  personal  reading  is  cultivated  in 
connection  with  basic  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  through  extension  reading  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  various  units  studied.  It 
is  further  developed  by  teachers  of  the 
various  curriculum  fields,  including 
literature,  in  connection  with  most 
units  that  involve  reading.  It  is 
stimulated  also  by  the  librarian  who 
seeks  constantly  to  bring  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  titles  to  the  attention  of 
pupils  through  her  contacts  with  them 
both  in  the  classroom  and  the  library. 
Of  large  importance  is  the  fact  that 
time  should  be  reserved  in  the  daily 
program  for  some  personal  reading. 
Furthermore,  provision  should  be 
made  for  personal  and  group  confer¬ 
ences  relating  to  the  personal  reading 
that  has  been  done  and  for  providing  - 
any  guidance  needed. 

Finally,  ample  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  retarded  or  seriously 
handicapped  reader.  Such  pupils 
should  be  sharply  differentiated  from 
the  slow  reader  who  is  reading  below 
his  age  or  grade  norm  but  at  or  above 
his  mental  age  norm.  The  retarded 
readers  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups.  The  first  are  those  who  are 
not  reading  as  well  as  they  should  in 
terms  of  their  mental  ability.  They 
should  be  given  intensive  group  or  in¬ 
dividual  help  directed  toward  over¬ 
coming  specific  limitations  in  their 
reading  achievement.  The  second 
group  includes  those  who  encounter 
serious  difficulty  in  reading  due  to 
some  unusual  mental,  emotional,  phy¬ 
sical  or  environmental  condition.  It 
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18  essential  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  careful  diagnosis  of  such  cases  and 
for  appropriate  therapy  or  remedial 
training,  or  both. 

Administrative  Provisions  Essential 

In  attempting  to  initiate  and  carry 
forward  a  reading  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  in  harmony  w’ith  the  foregoing 
suggestions,  the  fact  merits  emphasis 
that  satisfactory  progress  “doesn’t  just 
happen.”  Experience  shows  clearly 
that  several  conditions  are  prerequisite 
to  success:  (a)  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  improvement  is  highly 
desirable  and  attainable;  (b)  a  genu¬ 
ine  concern  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
about  the  situation  and  willingness  to 
work  vigorously  to  improve  it;  and 
(c)  dynamic  leadership  in  effecting 
needed  changes.  A  study  of  recent 
efforts  to  improve  reading  shows  that 
at  least  six  groups  of  administrative 
responsibilities  are  involved. 

1.  Setting  up  agencies  for  the  co¬ 
operative  study  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
current  program  and  for  identifying 
the  changes  needed  either  to  recover 
lost  ground  or  to  adjust  it  better  to  ex¬ 
panding  needs,  or  both.  The  fact 
merits  emphasis  that  these  steps  should 
be  taken  w’ithin  the  framework  of 
democratic  procedure. 

2.  flaking  adequate  provision  for 
interpreting  recent  trends  and  new'  de¬ 
velopments  to  the  staff  as  a  whole,  for 
helping  teachers  of  limited  training  to 
bring  themselves  up  to  date,  and  for 
cultivating  a  vision  of  new  possibilities 
among  those  who  follow  outmoded 
practices. 

3.  Securing  the  funds,  trained 
personnel,  instructional  facilities,  free¬ 
dom  of  staff  members  for  essential 
individual  and  committee  work,  and 
other  resources  required  in  effecting 
and  maintaining  needed  improvements. 


4.  Promoting  the  wise  selection  or 
development  of  improved  curriculum 
materials  and  instructional  aids  for 
use  in  attaining  clearly  defined  goals. 

5.  Providing  sympathetic  and  con¬ 
structive  help  to  teachers  in  their  effort 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  classroom 
activities  and  in  evaluating  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  results  attained. 

6.  Interpreting  to  the  public  re¬ 
cent  changes  in  reading  programs  and 
additional  improvements  needed,  and 
enlisting  its  wholehearted  cooperation. 

E.xperience  shows  clearly  that  the 
success  which  attends  such  steps  de¬ 
pends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
breadth  of  understanding  of  adminis¬ 
trative  officers,  their  tact  and  sincer¬ 
ity,  and  the  dynamic  quality  of  their 
leadership. 

Concluding  Statement 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  identi¬ 
fied  at  least  tw-o  motives  which  under¬ 
lie  current  efforts  to  improve  reading. 
It  has  also  emphasized  the  importance 
of  a  sound  conceptual  background,  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  essential 
aspects  and  goals  of  a  sound  reading 
program,  competent,  inspiring  leader¬ 
ship  and  a  professionally-minded  staff, 
if  satisfactory  progress  is  to  be 
achieved.  In  addition,  adequate  time 
is  essential.  Very  few  significant  re¬ 
forms  can  be  achieved  overnight.  A 
school  staff  proceeds  wisely  which 
selects  at  any  given  time  a  limited 
number  of  problems  for  intensive 
study.  Each  change  made  should  fit 
into  an  expanding  view  of  a  sound  de- 
veloj)mental  program  for  promoting 
growth  in  and  through  reading.  Only 
as  one  problem  after  another  is  attack¬ 
ed  enthusiastically  and  courageously 
will  reading  programs  increase  ade¬ 
quately  in  breadth  and  excellence. 


Curriculum:  The  Basis  of  Reading 

By  DAVID  H.  RUSSELL 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Introduction:  reference  to  the  outside  environment 

Two  One-Teacher  Rural  Schools  seemed  to  be  a  few  fruits  and  vege- 

RATHER  recently  I  have  visited 

two  contrasting,  one-teacher  windows.  There  were  no  other  signs 
rural  schools.  Both  schools  were  program,  for  exam- 

old  and  shabby  on  the  exterior  and  P^®’  ®'^®®P*  ®  well-worn  books  in 
both  contained  about  twenty-five  chil-  corner.  j 

dren  in  six  grades  in  the  interior,  but  School  No.  II  presented  quite  a  con- 
there  the  resemblance  ended.  In  trast.  When  ^e  arrived  about  9:30 
School  No.  1  the  morning  started  off  four  or  five  groups  were  working  in 
with  reading  for  everybody.  The  chil-  various  parts  of  the  room.  The  room 
dren  picked  up  their  basic  readers  noisy  but  it  was  purposeful  noise, 

quietly  enough  and  leafed  through  A.  fourth  grade  girl  was  helping  three 
them  as  they  waited  for  the  teacher  to  first  graders  read  a  chart  about  sheep 
reach  them.  On  the  blackboard  the  having  them  match  word  strips  to 

teacher  had  written  a  few  directions  chart.  Another  group  had  books 

such  as  “Read  pages  34-42.”  The  and  seemed  to  mix  reading  and  talking 
teacher  spent  about  ten  minutes  hear-  it  looked  like  a  committee  getting 
ing  three  or  four  first  grade  children  ready  to  report.  An  upper  grade 
read  orally  from  preprimers  and  then  group  worked  with  books  answering 
sent  them  to  a  table  to  color  some  hee-  hectographed  questions  on  a  worksheet, 
tographed  drawings.  Similarly  she  Some  parente  would  say  the  teacher 
spent  a  few  minutes  hearing  the  next  wasn’t  teaching.  She  spoke  quietly  to 
grade  read  orally  from  basic  books,  individuals  as  she  moved  around  the 
She  helped  only  by  pronouncing  a  few  room.  The  only  time  she  addressed 
hard  words.  No  preparation  for  the  whole  room  was  after  she  rang  a 
story,  no  discussion  after  reading.  The  hand  bell.  In  the  immediate  quiet 
teacher  hurried  on  to  hear  the  next  ^^®t  prevailed  she  announced  that,  be- 
group  read.  recess,  Tom  had  a  specimen  he 

In  the  fields  outside  this  first  school  wanted  to  show  the  whole  group  and 
all  sorts  of  interesting  things  were  go-  Jnne  had  a  story  she  wanted  to  read 
ing  on.  Water  was  flowing  through  from  the  newspaper.  This  the  two 
irrigation  ditches.  Men  were  harvest-  children  did  to  an  attentive  audience 
ing  asparagus;  sugar  beets  grew  in  of  the  whole  room, 
long  rows,  and  within  a  half  mile  a  We  could  repeat  the  example  from 
sugar  beet  factory  was  in  operation,  other  rural  schools  pr  city  schools  and 
But  the  third  grade,  for  example,  read  all  teachers  reading  this  article  could 
orally  about  city  streets  and  the  only  do  the  same.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
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sterile  procedure  of  oral  reading  from 
materials  not  too  related  to  the  child’s 
life,  with  little  opportunity  for  discus¬ 
sion,  developing  meaning,  or  using  the 
ideas  in  the  books.  On  the  other,  a 
wide  variety  of  worthwhile  activities 
with  reading  taking  its  place  as  one  of 
a  group  of  learning  activities.  In  the 
second  school  the  reading  was  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  various  curricular  activi¬ 
ties  and  adding  richness  and  meaning 
to  them.  Thus  it  was  contributing  to 
the  wholesome  child  development 
which  is  one  aim  of  all  'good  educa¬ 
tional  programs. 

The  Child,  His  Reading 

and  Other  Curricular  Activities 

The  child — his  curriculum — ^his 
reading  experiences ;  here  is,  or  should 
be,  an  unbroken  sequence.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  must  be  based  on  the  child; 
the  reading  exj)erience8  on  both  the 
characteristics  of  the  child  and  the  rest 
of  his  curriculum.  Reading  instruc¬ 
tion  cannot  exist  in  a  water-tight  com¬ 
partment.  It  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
curriculum  of  a  child,  or  class  or 
school  system.  Reading  experiences 
are  in  constant  interaction  with  other 
experiences.  They  grow  out  of  the 
child’s  activities  in  science,  social 
studies,  arithmetic  and  health,  and 
understandings  in  these  areas,  in  turn, 
grow  out  of  reading  activities. 

This  point  of  view  did  not  prevail 
in  School  No.  I  described  above,  nor 
has  it  prevailed  in  reading  programs 
of  the  past.  When  the  writer  began 
teaching  in  a  little  prairie  school  years 
ago,  the  children  had  one  reader  a 
year.  If,  by  some  unfortunate  show 
of  reading  ability,  a  child  read  his  new 
reader  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  school, 
he  “reviewed”  the  book  for  the  other 
thirty -six  w’eeks  of  the  school  year.  If 


the  teacher  had  any  thought  of  moving 
Mary  Jones  up  to  another  reading 
group  or  Bertha  Bingham  down  a 
grade  or  so,  to  work  with  children  of 
comparable  ability,  he  didn’t  do  it. 
He  knew  that  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Bingham,  one  triumphant  and  one  bit¬ 
ter,  would  soon  be  on  the  telephone — 
the  party  line.  The  teacher’s  job  was 
to  get  Mary  and  Bertha  through  the 
one  reader  corresponding  to  their 
grade  placement — and  no  nonsense  1 

The  Modem  Reading  Program 

Over  the  years,  most  of  these  things 
have  changed.  Nowadays  the  ordin¬ 
ary,  good  reading  program  includes 
more  than  one  basic  reader  a  year.  It 
also  includes  many  more  materials 
than  the  books  called  readers.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  child  himself  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  curriculum  suggest  that 
reading  cannot  be  confined  to  one  type 
of  activity.  It  must  be  a  varied  pro¬ 
gram. 

One  way  of  summarizing  the  mod¬ 
ern  reading  program  is  to  suggest  that 
it  has  four  main  facets: 

(1)  the  developmental  reading 
program.  This  asks,  “What  is 
Johnny  doing  in  reading?” 

(2)  the  functional  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  “How  is  Johnny  using  read- 
ing  ?” 

(3)  the  recreational  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  “How  is  Johnny  enjoying 
reading?” 

(4)  the  enrichment  program  for 
personal-social  growth.  “What  is  read¬ 
ing  doing  to  Johnny?” 

The  developmental  program  (What 
is  Johnny  doing  in  reading?)  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  building  reading  habits, 
skills  and  attitudes  in  a  continuous 
way.  This  paper  is  concerned  not  so 
much  with  the  narrower  developmen- 
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tal  program  as  with  reading  in  relation 
to  the  curriculum.  Accordingly  it  in¬ 
volves  particularly  the  functional  read¬ 
ing  program,  although  recreational 
and  enrichment  activities  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded. 

The  Functional  Program 

As  teacher  and  children  work  from 
day  to  day  or  week  to  week  on  the 
functional  reading  program,  they  are 
guided  by  the  principle  that  reading 
is  for  something.  Reading  is  a  key 
which  unlocks  doors;  it  is  a  way  of 
getting  things  done.  The  reading  act 
is  complete  only  when  it  is  put  to  use 
in  some  way.  Accordingly  ,the  teacher 
has  children  read  the  daily  news  from 
the  bulletin  board.  “Mary  has  a  new 
green  dress”  is  important  to  Mary, 
and  to  some  of  her  friends,  if  Mary 
is  in  the  first  or  second  grade.  In  the 
functional  reading  program  children 
read  from  texts  to  get  the  information 
they  need  for  making  a  report.  They 
read  to  follow  directions  for  making  a 
relief  map  or  a  model  plane.  They 
read  the  class  newspaper  and  the 
school  announcements  about  the  lunch 
hour  or  the  playground  facilities. 
That  is,  their  reading  is  put  to  some 
immediate  use. 

In  the  functional  reading  program 
the  child  is  reading  different  types  of 
material  such  as  history  or  science. 
He  is  reading  to  find  the  main  idea, 
or  sequence,  or  a  conclusion.  He  is 
using  what  we  sometimes  call  work- 
type  reading,  closely  allied  to  study 
habits.  Thus  he  is  developing  such 
abilities  as  the  ability  to  clarify  his 
purposes  for  reading,  skill  in  locating 
information,  ability  in  selecting  and 
evaluating  information,  ability  in  com¬ 
prehending  various  types  of  materials 
and  ability  in  remembering  what  is 


read.  These  abilities  b^in  in  the  first 
grade  and  continue  to  develop  throu^ 
elementary  and  secondary  school.  The 
first  grade  teacher  who  says,  “Who  can 
tell  me  what  page  our  story  begins 
on?”  is  contributing  to  skill  in  locat¬ 
ing  materials.  The  eighth  grade 
teacher  who  asks,  “Does  this  para¬ 
graph  help  us  solve  our  problem  ?”  is 
developing  ability  to  select  relevant  in¬ 
formation.  All  through  school,  chil¬ 
dren  can  develop  functional  reading 
abilities. 

The  Interaction  Between  Reading 

and  Other  Curricular  Activities 

The  functional  reading  program  de¬ 
mands  an  interaction  between  other 
curriculum  activities  and  reading.  As 
one  part  of  the  interaction,  the  illuv 
trations  above  indicate  that  reading  in 
different  ways  enables  the  child  to  en¬ 
gage  profitably  in  curricular  activities. 
As  the  other  part  of  the  interaction, 
the  whole  curriculum  contributes  to 
reading  abilities.  The  child’s  pro¬ 
gress  in  reading  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  ideas  he  gains  from  his  cur¬ 
ricular  experiences  and  his  out-of¬ 
school  experiences.  He  can  read  only 
as  he  has  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
cepts  appearing  in  the  printed  ma¬ 
terial.  The  child  avoids  errors  and 
develops  correct  concepts  as  a  result  of 
health  experiences,  social  studies  ex¬ 
periences,  weighing,  measuring,  ob¬ 
serving,  lifting  and  constructing  ex¬ 
periences  in  other  parts  of  the  school 
program.  As  a  more  specific  example, 
if  a  fifth  grade  class  is  studying  a  unit 
on  the  Western  Movement,  the  teacher 
will  see  that  ideas  gained  there  will 
be  used  in  reading  such  recreational 
books  on  the  library  table  as  Daniel 
Boone,  Jerry  and  the  Pony  Express 
and  On  the  Banks  of  Plum  Creek.  In 
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functional  reading,  reading  draws 
from  other  fields  and  contributes  to 
them. 

In  addition  to  -viewing  the  func¬ 
tional  program  as  reading  in  constant 
interaction  with  the  rest  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  it  is  usually  profitable  for  the 
teacher  to  see  the  program  as  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  reading  ^f  many  types 
of  materials  for  many  different  pnr- 
poses.  Especially  above  the  third 
grade,  one  of  the  main  aims  of  the 
functional  program  is  the  development 
of  differential  reading  abilities — the 
power  to  read  in  many  different  ways. 
Teachers  and  instructors  in  teachers’ 
colleges  used  to  associate  different 
ways  of  reading  with  different  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  fiction,  history  and  sci¬ 
ence.  Some  writers  have  shown  that 
there  are  certain  reading  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  special  curricular  areas 
such  as  arithmetic  or  social  studies 
which  exist  in  terms  of  vocabulary, 
concepts  or  special  organization.  These 
do  exist,  but  the  teacher’s  chief  cri¬ 
terion  in  instruction  is  that  of  purpose. 
The  child  may  gain  information  from 
reading  fiction.  What  child  has  not 
learned  facts  from  reading  Swi^ss 
Family  Robinson  or  even  Make  Way 
for  the  Ducklings?  He  may  read 
biographical  materials  for  the  story,  or 
for  sequence,  or  for  arguments  in  a 
debate  or  for  facts  about  an  historical 
period  or  to  prepare  a  dramatization. 
Similarly,  any  one  story  or  selection 
in  a  reader  or  other  book  may  be  read 


for  very  different  purposes.  It  is  the 
purpose,  not  the  type  of  material, 
which  is  the  chief  determiner  of  how 
the  child  or  adolescent  shall  read.  The 
implication  for  teacers  is  clear.  In  the 
functional  reading  program  children 
must  always  have  clearly  in  mind  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  reading. 
Questions  on  the  blackboard,  occa¬ 
sional  work  sheets,  preliminary  discus¬ 
sion,  setting  up  the  group’s  own  pur¬ 
poses,  and  other  techniques  must  be 
constantly  used  so  that  children  have 
clearly  in  mind  their  reasons  for  read¬ 
ing  a  particular  selection. 

The  curriculum  is  the  l)est  basis  for 
giving  children  clear  purposes  for 
reading  and,  along  with  desirable 
home  and  community  activities,  the 
essential  prerequisite  to  understanding 
what  is  read.  After  reading  the 
nursery  rhyme  “The  Queen  was  in  the 
parlor.  Eating  bread  and  honey,”  a 
California  first-grade  teacher  recently 
asked  her  group  where  the  Queen  was. 
(After  all,  parlor  is  a  Victorian  word 
these  days!)  One  little  boy  replied, 
“She  was  in  the  beer  parlor.”  But  a 
little  girl  corrected  him  in  superior 
tones,  “No,  she  was  having  her  hair 
done.”  A  background  of  experience  is 
necessary  for  interpreting  nursery 
rhymes  as  well  as  readers  and  other 
school  texts !  And  the  best  way  of  get¬ 
ting  this  background  is  tying  reading 
in  closeh'  with  the  rest  of  a  rich  and 
varied  curriculum. 
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Why  Teach  Them  To  Read?' 

By  C.  L.  CUSHMA]^ 

Associate  Superiniendent,  Board  of  Education, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The  thoughts  here  expressed  are  come  about  not  because  of  vague  no- 
shared  in  no  spirit  of  exultant  tions  that  it  would  be  nice  if  more 
certainty  about  their  adequacy  people  could  read  and  write.  Rather 
as  an  answer  for  the  question  to  which  it  came  because  some  very  influential 
they  relate.  They  do,  however,  repre-  group  or  groups  in  a  society  valued 
sent  real  interest  and  concern.  greatly  some  end  which  they  believed 

There  are  among  our  number  in  could  be  attained  in  greater  measure 
public  education  some  who  believe  that  through  increased  literacy, 
with  the  widespread  development  of  David  Riesman  in  a  recent  book 
other  media  of  communication  we  titled  The  Lonely  Crowd  uses  another 
should  not  be  greatly  disturbed  because  term  for  this.  He  talks  of  the  need 
a  considerable  percentage  of  pupils  de-  for  “inner  directed”  or  “autonomously 
velop  little  or  no  ability  to  read.  Their  directed”  men,  as  contrasted  with 
attitude  seems  to  be,  “Many  persons  those  who  are  “other  directed.” 
survive  without  reading,  and  it  is  Reading  continues  to  offer  an  un- 
quite  possible  that  this  will  become  matched  means  for  achieving  signifi- 
more  true  as  time  goes  on.”  cant  individuality,  or  the  capacity  of 

If  this  point  of  view  were  fully  inner  direction.  Television,  the  radio, 
accepted  by  the  Administration  of  the  the  cinema,  and  even  conversation  pro- 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  it  would  vide  no  adequate  substitute.  The 
permit  an  immediate  reduction  in  an-  directors  of  those  media  tend  to  think 
nual  expenditures  for  specialized  of  Americans  as  a  uniform  audience 
reading  services  of  more  than  a  half  with  a  limited  number  of  identical  in¬ 
million  dollars.  terests.  Frank  Stanton,  the  president 

A  considerably  larger  number  of  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Corn- 
persons  have  the  feeling  that  schools  pany  has  said,  “A  mass  medium  must 
should  attempt  to  teach  every  pupil  to  concern  itself  with  the  common  de¬ 
read  something,  but  they  are  willing  nominator  of  mass  interest  .  .  .  (It) 
to  let  that  something  be  almost  any-  can  only  achieve  its  great  audience  .  .  . 
thing.  by  giving  the  majority  of  people  what 

This  is  no  time  to  be  uncertain  or  they  want.” 
vague  about  our  educational  practices.  In  a  totalitarian  society  the  ulti- 
It  is  certainly  no  time  to  be  vague  mate  goal  is  to  erase  all  desire  for  and 
about  whether  we  really  believe  in  meaning  from  individual  existence, 
teaching  pupils  to  read,  or  why  we  be-  This  has  been  shown  most  clearly  by 
lieve  in  this,  if  we  do.  George  Orwell  in  the  book  19  8  4. 

In  ages  past  increased  literacy  has  In  democracy,  the  goal  is  exactly  the 
*Presented  at  the  Annual  Institute  on  Reading,  Temple  University,  1951. 
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opposite,  the  achievement  of  meaning¬ 
ful  individuality  by  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  all  the  people. 

To  make  meaningful  the  concept  of 
I,  the  person,  is  then  the  first  impera¬ 
tive  end  for  which  we  should  seek  to 
extend  literacy  in  our  times.  For  this 
purpose  reading  provides  a  means  of 
power  for  achieving  freedom  of 
thought  that  is  as  superior  to  other 
media  of  communication  as  the  aero¬ 
plane  is  superior  to  the  automobile  as 
a  means  for  achieving  freedom  of 
physical  movement.  In  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  one  is  limited  to  a  handful  of 
channnels.  In  the  cinema  one  can 
choose  perhaps  from  fifteen  or  twenty 
current  pictures.  In  conversation  one 
is  limited  to  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or 
perchance  a  thousand  friends  and 
acquaintances.  The  range  of  choice 
we  have  with  each  of  these  media  is  of 
course  sufficiently  great  to  make  it  very 
important.  With  books  and  magazines, 
however,  the  range  of  choice  is  almost 
infinite. 

In  Twelfth  Century  Italy  schools 
for  the  children  of  the  merchants  were 
established  because  it  was  seen  by  the 
merchants  that  their  newly  developed 
instruments  of  credit  required  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  reading  and  writing. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Luther 
preached  a  sermon  on  “The  Duty  of 
Keeping  Children  at  School”  in  which 
he  argued  that  the^necessity  of  having 
competent  ministers,  judges,  magis¬ 
trates  and  other  officials  “placed  it 
within  the  power  of  magistrates  to 
compel  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  just  as  they  compel  them  to 
bear  arms  in  the  common  defense.” 

Calvinistic  churches  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  elementary  education  because 
“Calvinism  made  extraordinary  de¬ 


mands  upon  the  individual  church 
member.” 

In  the  New  England  colonies  par¬ 
ents  and  masters  were  required  to 
teach  children  and  servants  to  read  and 
write  in  order  that  they  might  “read 
and  understand  the  principles  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  lawes  of  the  country.” 
The  penalty  for  failure  on  the  part  of 
parents  was  somewhat  beyond  those 
employed  by  modem  attendance  offi¬ 
cers — “the  Massachusetts  Act  of  1642 
penalized  the  parents  by  apprenticing 
their  children  to  others.” 

Still  later,  it  was  the  labor  unions 
that  supported  universal  education  in 
order  that  their  unions  might  flourish 
and  the  children  of  their  members  get 
ahead. 

Increased  literacy  in  each  of  these 
instances  came  because  that  was  viewed 
as  an  essential  means  for  meeting  a 
need  considered  as  imperative  by  a 
particular  social  group. 

Are  there  imperative  needs  for  our 
democratic  society  that  in  our  time, 
19.51,  also  can  be  achieved  best,  or 
perhaps  only,  through  widespread 
ability  to  read  ?  Three  such  needs  are 
suggested  for  your  consideration. 

First,  there  is  the  imperative  need 
in  a  democracy  for  the  development  of 
that  thing  we  call  individuality — in¬ 
dividuality  in  the  things  we  enjoy ;  in¬ 
dividuality  in  the  ends  to  which  we 
attach  social  and  spiritual  value;  indi¬ 
viduality  in  our  means  of  self-expres¬ 
sion. 

Second,  there  is  imperative  need  in 
a  democracy  for  good  workers.  A  good 
worker  in  a  democratic  society  is  one 
who  (1)  does  well  the  job  of  the 
moment,  (2)  who  works  cooperatively 
with  his  fellow  workers  and  with  man¬ 
agement,  (3)  who  understands  that 
ultimately  everyone  can  profit  only 
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through  increased  production,  and  (4) 
who  seeks  continuously  to  get  ahead 
to  that  particular  niche  where  he  can 
be  most  happy  and  useful.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  extent  to  which  read¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
each  of  these  four  characteristics  of  a 
good  worker. 

An  examination  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  congress  of  unions  that 
has  done  most  to  organize  so-called 
“unskilled  labor”  will  show  that  that 
body  operates  upon  the  assumption 
that  a  great  deal  of  reading  is  needed 
if  one  is  to  be  a  good  worker.  To 
make  meaningful  the  concept  of  I,  the 
worker  is  then  the  second  big  reason 
for  seeking  to  extend  literacy. 

Third,  there  is  imperative  need  in 
a  democracy  for  thinking  citizens — 
for  citizens  who  are  seeking  continu¬ 
ously  for  information  and  ideas  that 
they  may  use  to  enhance  the  general 
welfare.  Such  information  and  ideas 
must  relate  to  a  host  of  issues.  Look 
briefly  at  a  few  examples,  asking  for 
each,  “How  essential  for  our  democ¬ 
racy  is  it  that  citizens  use  reading  as 
one  means  of  obtaining  information 
and  ideas  about  this  question?”  For 
whom  should  I  vote?  What  shall  we 
think  about  the  proposed  new  charter 
of  government?  What  action  should 
be  taken  to  protect  us  from  Commun¬ 
ists  at  home?  Is  Senator  McCarthy 
right  ?  Under  what  conditions  should 
we  send  troops  to  Europe?  Can  we 
work  with  Asia  ?  What  is  there  that 
is  good  in  our  economic  system  ?  What 
is  this  thing  that  is  called  freedom  and 
how  is  it  to  be  preserved  ? 


Is  it  not  obvious  that  unless  great 
numbers  of  citizens  seek  to  read  wide¬ 
ly  and  critically  about  such  questions 
ours  cannot  be  a  healthy  democracy  ? 

To  make  meaningful  the  concept  of 
I,  the  citizen  is  then  the  third  major 
reason  for  seeking  to  extend  literacy 
in  our  times. 

In  Conclusion 

Here  then  is  one  person’s  answer  to 
the  question,  “Why  teach  them  to 
read  ?”  Teach  them  to  read  that  they 
may  achieve  that  measure  of  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought  and  action  essential 
for  meaningful  individuality;  teach 
them  to  read  that  they  may  become 
good  workers  of  our  democracy;  teach 
them  to  read  that  we  may  have  citizens 
competent  to  think  and  act  about  the 
basic  issues  of  society. 

These  needs  are  certainly  as  impera¬ 
tive  for  our  society  as  were  the  needs 
that  concerned  Luther,  the  Calvinists, 
and  the  New  England  fathers.  They, 
too,  are  needs  that  cannot  be  adequate¬ 
ly  met  without  improved  and  expand¬ 
ed  teaching  of  reading  in  our  times. 
Our  concern  should  include  all  pupils. 
It  should  certainly  extend  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  high  school. 
No  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  feel 
that  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  learn  to 
read,  or  to  improve  his  reading  power. 

Finally,  no  pupil  should  ever  have 
to  guess  as  to  why  we  are  so  eager  to 
help  him  learn  to  read.  Our  cards 
should  all  be  on  the  table  before  him, 
face  up. 


Reading  Needs 

of  the  Mentally  Retarded* 

By  DOROTHY  M.  WARNER 
Supervisor  of  Special  Education, 

Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania 


Reading  is  an  important  factor 
in  helping  mentally  retarded 
children  to  take  their  places 
with  normal  people  in  a  community. 
The  reading  needs  of  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  are  few.  They  need  to  learn 
to  read,  write,  spell,  compute  and  to 
solve  problems.  They  need  to  speak 
with  reasonable  fluency.  These  chil¬ 
dren  will  in  general  not  have  much  use 
for  books.  They  will  by  and  large  live 
in  a  world  of  experiences  with  things 
they  can  see,  hear,  touch,  smell  and 
taste.  They  will  learn  best  through 
sensory  contacts.  ' 

The  instruction  will  require  a  large 
variety  of  interesting  activities  and 
much  easy  reading.  Explanations-will 
need  to  be  simple  and  detailed.  Ex¬ 
tended  demonstrations  will  be  essen¬ 
tial. 

An  understanding  of  slow  learning 
children  is  essential  if  the  aim  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  be  realized.  Education 
programs  must  be  in  keeping  with  the 
capacities,  limitations  and  interests  of 
each  child.  A  plan  of  education  must 
be  thought  of  in  terms  of  the  child’s 
preparation  in  the  world’s  work.  Edu¬ 
cation  for  healthful  living  and  whole¬ 
some  social  experiences  also  must  be 
included  in  the  plans  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  mentally  retarded. 


The  application  of  these  principles, 
demands  that  specific  objectives  be 
formulated  that  are  of  much  simpler 
and  more  practical  nature  than  those 
used  with  normal  children. 

Basic  principles  to  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Reading  experiences  should  be 
provided  at  the  child’s  mental  level 
and  not  where  he  should  be  for  his  age. 

2.  Reading  activities  should  be 
selected  for  their  appeal,  interest,  and 
practical  value. 

3.  Concrete  situations  should  be 
extensively  employed  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  reading  activities. 

4.  Instruction  must  be  prolonged  , 
and  re-enforced  with  repetitive  drill. 
It  must  lx?  modified  in  accordance 
with  short  memorv'  spans.  Progress 
must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  men¬ 
tally  slow  and  not  of  the  mentally 
normal. 

5.  Recognition  should  be  given  to 
all  types  of  mental  imagery  and  all 
methods  of  teaching  reading.  Any 
method  or  combination  of  methods 
which  works  will  be  acceptable. 

6.  Formal  instruction  periods 
should  be  of  short  duration.  Growth 
will  of  necessity  need  to  be  measured 
in  small  increments. 

7.  Capitalize  on  each  child’s  par¬ 
ticular  capacity  and  achievement  by 
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utilizing  his  interest.  Enlistment  of 
his  interest  is  very  important. 

S.  Oral  expression  should  be  given 
much  emphasis. 

9.  Evaluation  of  each  child’s  read¬ 
ing  successes  and  failures  should  be 
made  at  frequent  intervals.  Each 
pupil  should  be  aware  of  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
should  know  where  he  is  going. 

10.  The  highest  level  of  reading 
attainment  which  each  individual  may 
be  expected  to  reach  in  his  school  peri¬ 
od  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
by  the  teacher. 

Mentally  retarded  children  usually 
show  a  learning  rate  from  two  and 
more  years  below  the  rate  shown  by 
children  who  learn  without  diflSculty. 
An  adequate  mental  age  for  reading 
experience  is  usually  not  develope<l 
until  a  chronological  age  of  eight  to 
ten  years  or  more  is  reached.  It  there¬ 
fore,  becomes  necessary  to  provide  for 
a  prolonged  pre-reading  peripd.  These 
children  not  only  learn  to  read  at  an 
older  age  than  normal  children  but  also 
at  a  slower  rate.  They  usually  are 
easily  discouraged  and  usually  possess 
inadequate  language  because  of  their 
generally  meager  experience  back¬ 
ground. 

Teaching  the  mentally  retarded 
child  to  talk  should  be  the  first  step 
in  teaching  him  to  read.  The  proced¬ 
ure  for  this  initial  step  is  probably 
much  the  same  as  for  all  children  who 
need  to  be  taught  to  express  them¬ 
selves,  except  for  the  time  element  and 
for  prolonged  activities  of  repetitive 
nature.  Games  and  exercises  dealing 
with  the  development  of  language 
should  be  provided  which  will  develop 
1 
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visual  discrimination,  auditory  dis¬ 
crimination,  motor  coordination  and 
the  sense  of  touch.  Suggestions  for 
these  activities  may  be  easily  located 
in  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruc¬ 
tion,*  and  in  Chapter  IX  of  Bulletin 
233-B,  Elementary  Course  of  Study, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Elise  Martens’  lists  the  adult 
reading  needs  in  their  order  of  im¬ 
portance.  They  are  given  as  follows: 
(a)  Reading  for  protection;  (b)  read¬ 
ing  for  information  or  instruction; 
and  (c)  reading  for  pleasure.  Differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  accomplishment  may  be 
expect(!d  with  varying  degrees  of 
limited  intelligence.  A  few  children 
will  read  for  pleasure.  Some  will  mas¬ 
ter  only  enough  for  their  own  protec¬ 
tion  and  others  will  be  able  to  read  for 
informati<m  and  instruction.  Dr. 
Martens  lists  the  signs  which  should 
be  recognized  instantly  for  protection, 
such  as  Danger,  Explosives,  Exit,  Cau¬ 
tion,  and  others. 

In  the  Course  of  Study  for  Mental¬ 
ly  Retarded  Children  published  in 
1950  by  the  School  District  of  the  City 
of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  a  suggested  list 
of  signs  for  a  child  to  know  appears 
on  page  10.  Many  words  to  teach  pro¬ 
tection  are  included  in  the  list. 

Mentally  retarded  children  have  a 
need  to  read  signs  or  materials  which 
will  enable  them  to  find  their  way 
about  the  community.  They  need  to 
be  able  to  read  the  names  of  streets, 
sign  boards,  names  on  buses  and  street 
cars  and  to  locate  a  name  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory.  Able  pupils  will 
need  to  know  how  to  read  a  road  map. 

The  following  list  of  reading  situ- 
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ations  should  be  helpful  as  a  teaching 
guide: 

Street  signs:  Danger,  Drive  Slow, 
Detour,  No  Left  Turn,  etc. 
Calendars 

Names  of  streets  and  nearby  towns 
Signs  in  public  buildings  and  stores : 

Exit,  Admission,  Counter,  etc. 
Names  and  numbers  on  busses  and 
street  cars 

Names  of  stores:  Jewelry,  Depart¬ 
ment,  Grocery,  Shoe  Repair,  etc. 
Simple  measurements  such  as  yard, 
foot,  inch,  cup,  1/3  cup,  ^ 
cup 

Labels  on  boxes  and  bottles  of  com¬ 
mon  commodities 
Table  of  contents 
Songs 

Newspaper  advertisements 
Grocery  handbills 
Itemized  accounts  and  bills 
Posted  notices 

Programs  of  theatre,  church,  etc. 
Simple  plays  found  in  readers 
Telling  time 

Reading  and  writing  of  simple  let¬ 
ters  and  statements 
Directions  on  packages  of  food,  cos¬ 
metics,  medicines,  and  other  like 
commodities 

Directions  on  patterns  of  sewing, 
woodwork,  crocheting,  etc. 

Bank  Book 
Road  maps 
References 
Telephone  directories 
Index 

Money  orders 
Checks 
Receipts 
Credit  books 
Mail  orders 
Radio  program 
Time  tables 
Newspaper  items 


Very  few  of  these  children  will  read 
for  pleasure.  Probably  only  those 
with  fourth  grade  level  of  reading  pro¬ 
ficiency  will  read  the  comics,  books, 
and  magazine  stories.  The  teacher  and 
the  librarian  should  offer  those  books 
which  they  can  handle  with  ease. 
There  are  bibliographies  to  assist 
teachers  in  selecting  appropriate  books 
with  designated  reading  levels. 

These  children  should  be  able  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  clear  distinct  short 
sentences  when  they  leave  school.  They 
should  know  how  to  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  give  simple  directions. 
They  should  know  how  to  use  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  how  to  use  a  dial  telephone. 
Their  spelling  needs  will  be  simple. 
Only  those  words  which  are  likely  to 
be  needed  as  an  adult  should  be  taught. 
Spelling  needs  may  be  met  in  activi¬ 
ties,  such  as,  writing  of  simple  letters 
both  social  and  business,  making  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  job,  ordering  merchandise 
from  mail  order  houses,  ordering  seeds 
from  seed  firms,  writing  money  orders, 
writing  grocery  or  shopping  lists,  keep¬ 
ing  a  time  chart  for  giving  medicines 
in  case  of  family  illness. 

The  environment  of  each  child 
should  be  helpful  in  determining  other 
learning  experiences.  For  example, 
rural  children  will  have  some  needs 
differing  from  city  children. 

The  number  of  words  each  child 
should  learn  in  a  given  week,  for  ex¬ 
ample  will  vary  according  to  his  abil¬ 
ity.  Some  children  will  be  able  to 
learn  only  two  or  three  words  each 
.week;  but  most  of  these  children  will 
probably  be  able  to  learn  from  five  to 
ten  words  weekly.  Spelling  words 
should  be  selected  from  the  reading 
experiences  and  related  to  the  reading 
activities. 

In  selecting  reading  materials  and 
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books  for  mentally  retarded  children, 
the  content  should  be  appropriate  for 
a  given  chronological  age,  simple  in 
style  and  vocabulary.  Juvenile  stories 
and  illustrations  are  not  well  accepted 
by  the  adolescent  or  younger  child. 
Retarded  children  are  frequently  sensi¬ 
tive  about  using  books  intended  for 
younger  children  with  ditferent  social 
interests.  Desirable  physical  features 
of  books  should  include  large  print, 
generous  use  of  functional  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  wide  margins.  Over¬ 
crowded  pages  and  long  selections  are 
very  undesirable.  Books  with  grade 
level  labels  should  be  avoided,  e8j)ecial- 
ly  with  children  above  the  age  of  nine 
or  ten.  Many  interesting  books  of  sci- 
.enoe,  biography,  adventure,  nature  and 
travel  are  available  both  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  level. 

The  best  approach  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  reading  skills  is  through  ex¬ 
perience  reading.  Children  learn  to 
read  and  to  write  when  the  need  for 
learning  arises  out  of  an  experience 
through  which  there  is  genuine  inte¬ 
rest  and  which  is  related  to  their  total 
experiences  in  spelling,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic,  science  and  social  studies. 

The  curriculum  for  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children  should  contain  care¬ 
fully  chosen  experiences  which  are 
suitable  for  various  social  ages.  The 
curriculum  Adjustments  for  the  Men¬ 
tally  Retarded*  lists  the  three  basic 
attributes  of  a  well  developed  unit  of 
experience : 

1.  The  experience  activity  should 
be  real  and  not  make-believe. 

2.  The  experience  should  provide 
for  cooperative  living. 

3.  The  results,  whether  tangible  or 


not,  should  be  emotionally,  physically, 
and  mentally  satisfying  to  the  child. 

Each  child  should  accomplish  what 
is  necessary  to  his  own  individual 
needs  according  to  levels  of  growth. 

Any  method  of  teaching  reading  is 
acceptable  so  long  as  the  child  learns. 
If  one  method  fails,  a  different  method 
should  be  tried.  Experience  methods, 
phonetic  methods,  the  kinesthetic 
method  or  modified  kinesthetic  tech¬ 
niques,  and  all  other  modifications  of 
methods  have  their  place  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  program  of  these  children.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  much  provision  of  tracing  and 
kinesthetic  techniques  will  pay  large 
dividends. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  years 
more  oral  reading  than  silent  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  verbal  expression  of  oral 
reading  serves  to  reinforce  the  reading 
process  and  to  prevent  mistakes. 

Activities  with  words,  such  as  label¬ 
ing  pictures,  matching  words  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  objects  should  be  provided 
generously. 

All  parts  of  phonetic  training  should 
be  introduced  slowly  after  a  usuable 
sight  vocabulary  has  been  acquired, 
.The  Dolch  List*  of  A  Basic  Sight 
Vocabulary  of  220  Words  should  prove 
valuable  to  the  teacher  in  choosing 
words  for  practice  in  writing,  spelling 
or  reading,  supplemented  with  words 
found  to  be  of  particular  importance. 

Doctor  Gates’®  studies  show  that  rig¬ 
orous  programs  of  drill  in  phonetics, 
and  rigid  formal  and  complicated 
methods  of  word  analysis  are  not  effec¬ 
tive  with  slower  learning  children.  He 
finds  that  the  whole  program  of  word 
analysis  will  be  particularly  difficult 
for  slow  pupils.  Instead  of  the  formal 


3  Martens,  ElLse  H.  Curriculum  Adjustments  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  U.  S. 
Goivemment  Printing  Office,  1950  (Bulletin  1050,  No.  2). 

4  Dolch,  E.  W.,  A  Manual  (or  Remedial  Reading,  1939,  Garrard  Press. 

5  Gates,  A.  I.,  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  A  Program  for  Diagnostic  and 
Remedial  Methods,  Third  Edition.  The  MacMillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  1949. 
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activti«8  in  word  analysis,  Doctor 
Gates  .  recommends  expert,  cheerful 
assistance  in  learning  the  identification 
of  the  varieties  of  word  perception 
clues  and  the  provision  of  challenging 
activities  which  would  foster  the  learn¬ 
ing  process. 

One  of  the  best  guides  for  teachers 
to  use  in  teaching  the  Language  Arts 
Skill  sequences  may  be  found  in  Occu¬ 
pation  Education,  Volume  6,  Numbers 
1,  2,  4,  5,  published  by  Occupational 
Education,  224  East  2-8th  Street,  New 
York  16,  New  York.  This  magazine 
is  edited  by  staff  members  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education,  Classes 
for  Children  with  Retarded  Mental 
Development.  Skills  in  the  Language 
Arts  are  listed  by  items  on  the  Readi¬ 
ness  Level,  and  Grade  Levels  from 
first  through  the  fifth.  The  sequences 
are: 

1.  Personal — Social  Development 


2.  Oral  communication 

3.  Written  communication 

4.  Selection  and  use  of  Resources 
for  Communication  (research, 
study,  and  library  practices) 

This  guidance  offering  contains  the 
criteria  for  growth  levels  to  assist  in 
estimating  each  child’s  general  level 
of  maturity  and  in  planning  the  next 
steps  in  teaching  on  the  basis  of  each 
child’s  characteristics  and  behavior. 

Meeting  the  reading  needs  of  the 
mentally  retarded  should  be  every 
teacher’s  concern.  These  children  at 
every  age,  should  be  thought  of  as  per¬ 
sons,  who  should  be  prepared  to  live 
better  lives  as  citizens,  parents,  and 
workers.  Their  reading  activities 
should  be  directed  and  related  to  the 
total  program  of  education  which  will 
enable  them  to  meet  the  practical  world 
when  they  leave  school  at  age  16,  17, 
or  18. 
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A  Well-Rounded 


Reading  Program  for  All 

By  ALTHEA  BEERY 
Supervisor,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools 


TO  provide  a  well-rounded  read¬ 
ing  program  for  every  child  is  a 
high  goal  for  any  teacher  or  any 
school.  Without  pausing  to  develop 
our  points  at  any  length,  we  should  at 
least  recognize  the  3  R’s  of  a  basic 
recipe  for  learning  in  any  field  before 
considering  how  to  plan  a  well-rounded 
program  for  all  our  children. 

The  S  R’s  of  a  Basic  Recipe 
for  Learning 

Rapport.  The  first  R  might  be  rap¬ 
port.  Fruitful  endeavor  in  any  class 
takes  place  only  after  the  individuals 
become  a  group  with  easy  relation¬ 
ships.  Every  good  teacher  knows  the 
secret  of  how  to  develop  the  “we”  feel¬ 
ing,  not  only  among  her  pupils  but  be¬ 
tween  them  and  herself.  When  each 
child  is  comfortable  with  his  peers 
and  with  his  teacher,  many  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  blocks  to  learning  are  removed. 
Rapport  is  more  than  “saying  the  right 
thing.”  I  remember  a  third  grade 
teacher  discussing  a  problem  reader 
with  the  principal  and  me  one  day. 
She  said,  “I  don’t  know  what  we’re 
going  to  do  with  Bill.  Give  him  back 
to  the  Indians,  I  guess.”  It  sounds 
terrible,  doesn’t  it?  But  at  the  same 
time  she  was  smoothing  back  his  hair 
with  an  arm  that  partly  encircled  him, 
and  he  was  looking  up  at  her  trusting¬ 
ly.  Tomorrow  examine  the  emotional 


climate  of  your  room.  Have  you 
achieved  real  rapport  with  each  child 
and  helped  him  earn  a  place  in  the 
group? 

Readiness.  Readiness  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  maintaining  a  cli¬ 
mate  favorable  to  learning.  Is  what 
you  teach  in  any  field  related  to  what 
the  children  already  know  ?  Are  they 
ready  for  the  new  techniques  in  word 
analysis,  in  using  the  dictionary,  in 
using  a  variety  of  books  to  find  an¬ 
swers  to  their  questions  ?  Dr.  Willard 
Olson  would  remind  us  that,  if  we  pro¬ 
vide  a  rich  environment  and  give 
children  freedom  to  explore,  their 
“seeking  behavior”  will  do  much  to 
tell  us  the  “teachable  moment.”  None 
of  us  would  recommend  a  “laissez 
faire”  attitude,  nor  do  we  start  as 
novices  with  each  new  group  of  chil¬ 
dren.  In  fact,  the  more  the  teacher 
knows  in  general  about  how  children 
develop  and  the  natural  steps  children 
usually  take  in  learning  to  read,  the 
better  able  she  is  to  study  her  particu¬ 
lar  children  in  terms  of  their  past  ex¬ 
periences  and  accomplishments  and  to 
watch  for  evidence  that  they  are  ready 
for  a  new  skill,  a  new  understanding. 

Reassurance.  The  third  R  of  the 
basic  recipe  for  learning  is  reassur¬ 
ance,  the  child’s  own  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment — the  recognition  that  he’s  able  to 


•Address  delivered  before  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Reading  Conference,  April  27, 
1950. 
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do  it,  knows  more  words  than  he  did 
last  week,  and  is  learning  to  pick  out 
the  important  facts.  At  least  he 
should  be  certain  that  the  teacher  is 
there  to  help  him,  that  mistakes  are 
to  be  expected,  not  covered  up. 

One  utterly  defeated  third  grader 
burst  out  one  day  in  anger,  “How 
should  I  know  that  ?  I’m  not  the 
teacher!”  His  understanding  teacher 
replied,  “That’s  right,  Tim.  You’re 
not  the  teacher.  I’m  glad  you  re¬ 
minded  me.”  The  plodder  who  gets 
panicky  as  he  sees  that  the  time  is 
running  out  may  need  your  quiet  com¬ 
ment,  “There’s  plenty  of  time.”  You 
may  finish  this  afternoon  if  you  w’ish.” 
Children  often  give  the  needed  boost 
to  each  other.  “Paul  reads  better 
eveiy  day”  from  a  classmate  brings  a 
glow  to  Paul’s  eye  and  unifies  the 
group.  The  basic  j)attem  for  all  must 
be  success,  not  so  easily  won  that  there 
is  no  sense  of  accomplishment  nor  so 
laboriously  attained  that  only  the 
struggle  is  remembered.  All  of  us, 
you  know,  need  reassui*ance  that  others 
have  faith  in  us  and  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  worthwhile. 

Doubtless,  if  time  permitted,  other 
R’s  could  be  added  to  Rapport,  Readi¬ 
ness,  and  Reassurance  as  basic  condi¬ 
tions  which  foster  learning.  These 
three  at  least  seem  to  be  essential. 

The  8  R’s  of  a  Reading  Program 

In  the  Forty-Eighth  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,'  Dr.  Gertrude  Whipple  has 
described  well  the  criteria  for  judging 
the  adequacy  of  a  reading  program. 
What  R’s  might  be  used  to  describe 
a  sound' reading  program?  The  ones 


suggested  here  are  in  harmony  with 
her  analysis,  I  trust.  . 

Relevant.  For  a  reading  program 
to  be  relevant,  it  must  W  related  to 
the  concerns  of  children.  It  demands 
a  teacher  who  knows  the  developmen¬ 
tal  tasks  which  individuals  and 
the  group  are  facing.  For  the  re¬ 
jected  child  this  means  so  managing 
the  reading  situation  that  it  provides 
opportunities  for  him  to  feel  necessary 
to  the  group.  If  his  lack  of  reading 
power  precludes  the  use  of  reading  for 
this  purpose,  at  least  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  should  not  increase  his  feeling 
of  rejection  during  the  time  that  other 
classroom  activities  are  being  used  to 
meet  this  need. 

Years  ago  I  remarked  to  my  princi¬ 
pal,  “Ray  is  so  interested  in  reading. 
I  hope  I  can  continue  to  foster  .this 
interest.”  This  w’ise  woman  replied, 
“Why  not  rather  concern  yourself 
with  finding  out  why  he  so  often 
chooses  a  book  in  preference  to  play 
with  his  classmates?”  Yes,  relevance 
to  his  needs  may  even  involve,  at  times, 
a  lessened  stress  on  reading  as  a  child 
is  encouraged  to  deal  more  directly 
with  people  or  things  in  his  environ¬ 
ment. 

Sam  had  never  found  a  real  pur¬ 
pose  for  reading.  One  day  he  brought 
to  school  a  kit  containing  materials 
to  construct  a  model  railroad  engine. 
The  kit  was  a  gift  and  Sam  proudly 
displayed  it  to  the  class.  “How  do  you 
put  it  together  ?”  someone  asked. 
“With  these  instructions,”  answered 
Sam. 

A  day  or  so  later,  the  teacher  asked 
Sam  how  he  was  coming  along  with 
his  model  engine.  Since  Sam  seemed 
reluctant  to  discuss  the  matter,  the 


1  Gertrude  Whipple,  “Characteristics  of  a  Sound  Reading  Progrann,”  Reading  <n 
the  Klementarg  School,  pp.  33-53.  Forty-Eighth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1949. 
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subject  was  dropped.  After  class  was 
dismissed  that  aftemo{)n,  however, 
Sam  lingered  at  his  desk.  Thinking 
that  he  had  misplaced  something,  the 
teacher  said,  “Can  I  help  you,  Sam  ?” 
Slowly  Sam  came  toward  her,  holding 
a  paper  in  his  hands.  When  he 
reached  her,  he  looked  at  the  paper 
and  then  at  her  and  said,  “Miss 
Thomas,  will  you  please  help  me  read 
these  instructions  on  my  model  en¬ 
gine  ?”  The  time  which  Miss  Thomas 
took  that  afternoon  to  help  Sam  read 
a  set  of  directions  for  constructing  a 
model  engine  was  profitably  spent. 
Sam  gave  her  credit  for  it,  too.  He 
brought  the  model  engine  which  he 
completed  to  school  and  announced, 
“Here  it  is!  Miss  Thomas  and  I  final¬ 
ly  got  it  done.” 

“Relevant”  means  also  a  program 
related  to  the  goals  in  reading  appro¬ 
priate,  at  the  present  time,  for  the 
group  and  individual  as  well  as  one 
seen  -in  relation  to  the  total  program 
in  reading  which  extends  rightfully 
from  age  six  to  sixteen,  or  even  sixty. 
Before  you  as  a  teacher  can  decide 
whether  this  book,  this  technique,  this 
activity  is  relevant  for  your  children, 
you  must  know  not  only  where  they 
now  are  in  reading  but  very  concrete¬ 
ly  what  the  next  steps  should  be  and 
how  the  reading  program  you  have 
planned  for  them  relates  to  the  over-all 
plan  of  reading  development  which 
your  school  or  school  system  envisions 
for  children. 

To  my  mind,  however,  reading  pro¬ 
grams  have  limped  along  not  so  often 
because  the  teacher  did  not  know  wj^at 
she  was  doing  or  why  she  was  doing 
it  but  because  children  were  expected 
to  accept  it  on  faith.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  drive  that  comes 
when  children  are  partners  in  plan¬ 


ning  the  reading  experiences  which 
they  need  and  in  considering  how  read¬ 
ing  of  one  kind  or  another  can  help 
them  attain  goals  which  they  cherish. 
Especially  in  grades  above  the  third, 
children  are  able  to  help  analyze  their 
own  reading  needs.  They  enter  all  the 
more  whole-heartedly  into  the  program 
when  they  have  had  a  part  in  directing 
it. 

Reciprocal.  In  the  second  place 
reading  should  be  reciprocal  as  regards 
the  other  language  arts,  i.e.,  they 
should  complement  each  other  and  in 
time  there  should  be  easy  interchange 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  sequences 
and  inter-relationships  among  them 
should  be  explored. 

Reading  ought  to  be  a  harmonious 
part  of  language  development.  Acquir¬ 
ing  an  oral  language  is  in  itself  a  sig¬ 
nificant  achievement  for  a  young  child. 
First  he  listens,  then  he  babbles.  He 
listens  some  more  and  then  he  talks. 
He  listens  and  talks,  listens  and  talks, 
until  by  the  time  he  comes  to  school 
he  can  understand  and  take  part  in  the 
table  conversation,  can  talk  in  sen¬ 
tences,  can  influence  the  behavior  of 
others  and  be  directed  himself  through 
oral  language.  Some  six-yeaiH)lds  are 
so  at  home  with  their  mother  tongue 
and  with  picture  books  and  printed 
signs  that  they  are  ready  to  learn  to 
read  a  printed  language.  Some,  but 
not  all.  How  foolish  to  initiate  read¬ 
ing  immediately  with  the  child  of 
meager  vocabulary,  -few  concepts,  and 
infantile  or  monosyllabic  speech.  That 
speech  and  dramatic  play  are  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  reading,  we  usually  under¬ 
stand  quite  well  today.  Most  of  us, 
realize,  moreover,  that  for  several 
years  reading  will  be  a  difficult  way 
to  get  ideas  and  that  discussion  must 
precede,  accompany,  and  follow  read- 
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ing — in  fact,  that  listening,  speaking, 
and  direct  experience  are  the  chief 
tools  of  learning  throughout  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades  at  least. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  reading 
ought  to  be  well  started  before  a  child 
attempts  to  write  much  for  himself. 
Even  after  this  fourth  aspect  of  the 
language  arts  has  been  introduced, 
only  gradually  does  it  take  its  place 
among  the  others.  For  the  primary 
grades  we  could  safely  say,  “Read  very 
few  words  you  do  not  speak  and  under¬ 
stand.  Write  only  those  words  you 
know  well  when  you  need  to  use  them 
in  sending  messages.  Write  them 
only  in  situations  where  the  necessary 
help  is  available  for  spelling,  punctu¬ 
ation,  and  general  form.” 

It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  what  we 
have  children  do  in  writing  and  spell¬ 
ing  be  reasonably  related  to  their  needs 
in  reading  and  speaking?  Does  the 
idea  seem  sensible  to  you  that  children 
who  have  made  only  a  beginning  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  sight  vocabulary,  or  read¬ 
ing  silently  for  meaning,  are  not  yet 
ready  to  start  learning  a  second-grade 
list  of  spelling  words  ?  Possibly,  in 
these  early  attempts  at  independent 
writing,  the  picture  dictionary,  or 
some  method  of  filing  frequently  need¬ 
ed  words  might  partially  replace  the 
teacher. 

Recently,  Sally,  a  third  grader, 
came  up  to  her  teacher  asking  how  to 
spell  sex.  The  teacher  was  startled, 
but  she  calmly  asked  how  the  child 
wanted  to  use  the  word.  “I  want  to 
write  inserts  and  I  already  can  spell 
the  Ml/'  was  the  reply.  Was  this  a 
spelling  problem,  a  speech  problem, 
or  a  reading  problem?  Fundamental¬ 
ly,  what  difference  how  it  is  labeled  ? 
At  least,  this  time  it  was  not  a  moral 
problem!  The  point  is  that  the  lan¬ 


guage  arts  should  reinforce  each  other. 

We  can  go  farther  and  say  that  read¬ 
ing  should  bear  a  reciprocal  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  entire  school  pr(^am. 
Reading  enriches  the  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  is,  in  turn,  vitalized  by  a 
rich  curriculum. 

I.et  us  give  an  example..  The  chil¬ 
dren  had  enjoyed  their  trip  to  the  fire¬ 
house.  They  had  found  answers  to 
their  initial  questions. 

1.  Do  the  firemen  live  at  the  fire¬ 
house  ? 

2.  How  do  firemen  know  when 
there  is  a  fire? 

3.  How  do  firemen  put  out  fires  ? 
But  they  came  back  to  school  still 
brimming  over  with  questions  which 
they  wanted  to  have  answered : 

1.  What  starts  most  fires? 

2.  Wky  are  firemen’s  hats  shaped 
so  funny  ? 

3.  Why  are  fire  engines  painted 
red  ? 

4.  Why  do  firemen  put  out  fires  in 
different  ways  ? 

Everyone  seemed  to  have  questions 
which  he  wanted  answered.  The  ques¬ 
tions  were  listed  on  the  board,  ways  of 
finding  answers  to  the  questions  were 
discussed  and  groups  of  children  were 
assigned  the  task  of  securing  answers 
to  certain  questions  and  reporting 
them  to  the  class.  Among  the  most 
interesting  reports  was  one  given  by 
Betty,  a  child  with  limited  reading 
skill.  Betty,  however,  had  illustrated 
her  simple  report  with  pictures.  The 
information  for  the  report  had  been 
secured  through  a  return  visit  which 
she  made  to  the  firehouse  and  through 
a  story  which  she  had  plowed  through 
at  home.  The  class  was  most  appre¬ 
ciative  of  Betty’s  report,  and  she  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  success  of  her 
efforts.  We  would  all  say,  I  believe, 
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that  this  ‘‘marriage”  of  reading  to  necessary  that  reading  be  conducted  in- 


other  ways  of  learning  and  other 
phases  of  the  program  is  a  happy  one. 

The  little  boy  who  said,  “We  didn’t 
read  today,”  although  the  day  had  been 
filled  with  functional  reading  was  not 
indicting  the  reading  program  but  did 
need  to  be  shown  what  reading  really 
means. 

Realistic.  If  we  are  to  be  realistic 
about  our  reading  programs,  there  are 
certain  facts  which  we  must  face. 

1.  In  grades  above  the  second  the 
range  in  reading  ability  will  be  five 
years  or  more. 

2.  Under  wise  instruction  the 
range  will  be  even  greater  for  gifted 
readers  will  measure  up  to  their  poten¬ 
tialities  and  immature  children  will 
not  be  forced  out  of  harmony  with  their 
general  developmental  needs. 

3.  No  known  methods  of  classify¬ 
ing  children  will  make  for  a  narrow 
spread  without  enlarging  the  spread 
in  other  significant  aspects  which 
affect  learning.  For  example,  theore¬ 
tically  it  might  be  possible  to  find  in 
a  large  school  enough  children  to  form 
a  classroom  group  which  varied  only 
half  a  grade  on  a  composite  score  on 
a  standard  test  in  reading.  But  there 
would  probably  be  wide  ranges  in 
chronological  age  and  in  social  matur¬ 
ity  and  interests.  For  the  moment  we 
will  ignore  all  the  variations  in  read¬ 
ing  skills  which  might  exist  within  a 
group  of  thirty  or  forty  children,  let 
us  say,  at  fifth  grade  level.  With  good 
instruction  the  range  will  again  widen 
as  children  progress  in  reading  in 
terms  of  their  past  experiences,  their 
aptitudes,  and  their  attitudes  toward 
reading. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  children  do 
have  common  needs  and  interests  in 
reading.  It  is  neither  practical  nor 


dividually  with  each  child.  Sub¬ 
grouping  would  seem  to  be  the  answer. 

Part  of  being  realistic  about  a  read¬ 
ing  program  for  children  involves 
looking  at  what  uses  his  home  or  his 
neighborhood  has  for  reading.  As 
educators  we  believe  that  reading  is 
such  an  important  facet  of  our  culture 
that  every  normal  child  should  be 
taught  to  read.  But  we  are  not  being 
realistic  if  we  fail  to  note  that  for  half 
of  the  six-year-olds  in  a  particular  first 
grade  the  desire  to  learn  to  read  must 
be  developed  in  the  school  for  little  in 
home  or  neighborhood  has  fostered  it. 
With  some  older  groups  we  must  pro¬ 
vide  in  school  that  opoprtunity  for 
wide  reading  which  is  so  essential  for 
fluency  and  flexibility  in  reading  be¬ 
cause  out-of-school  living  does  not  per¬ 
mit  it  for  them.  Such  factors  as  paren¬ 
tal  indifferences,  lack  of  books,  crowd¬ 
ed  living  conditions,  lack  of  privacy, 
even  locked  homes  may  be  operated  in 
some  localities.  In  other  so-called 
privileged  areas,  unlimited  use  of 
radio  or  television,  a  constant  round 
of  club  meetings,  dancing  and  piano 
lessons  may  just  as  surely  limit  read¬ 
ing  to  school  hours. 

Being  realistic  about  the  reading 
program  means  seeing  its  place  in  the 
twenty-four  hour  day  of  your  children. 
Some  years  ago  I  accompanied  a  group 
of  teachers  on  a  tour  which  the  Better 
Housing  League  had  arranged.  We 
went  into  one  home  which  was  spotless¬ 
ly  clean — a  home  of  two  rooms  with 
outside  toilets  and  water  taps  in  a  hall¬ 
way  that  had  to  be  shared  with  several 
families.  This  home  had  three  chil¬ 
dren,  and  it  just  happened  that  in  the 
group  was  the  teacher  of  seven-year- 
old  Betty.  For  the  rest  of  the  tour 
this  teacher  kept  saying,  “How  does 
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«he  do  it  ?  How  can  that  mother  man¬ 
age  to  send  Betty  to  school  every  day 
80  clean  and  so  carefully  dressed  ?  I 
know  now  what  Betty  means  when  she 
talks  about  keeping  her  library  books 
out  of  reach  of  her  four-year-old 
brother,” 

Range.  Obviously  if  a  reading  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  all,  it 
must  include  a  wide  range  of  both  ma¬ 
terials  and  types  of  activities.  The 
reading  materials  which  should  be 
available  will  include  advertisements, 
pamphlets,  textbooks,  supplementary 
sets,  library  books,  dictionaries,  refer¬ 
ence  books,  maps,  classroom  charts, 
atlases,  pictorial  material,  prose  and 
poetry,  realistic  and  fanciful  ma¬ 
terial,  and  content  related  to  common 
and  particular  interests  of  children. 
Obviously  no  classroom  can  be 
equipped  with  all  the  types  of  reading 
materials  which  a  class  group  will  need 
to  use  during  the  course  of  a  year ;  so 
some  plan  which  makes  the  material 
accessible  as  needed  is  imperative. 

The  range  of  difficulty  will  need  to 
be  at  least  as  broad  as  the  years 
spanned  by  results  on  standard  tests, 
preferably  wider,  because  to  develop 
pleasantly  in  reading,  children  need 
sometimes  to  be  able  to  trip  lightly 
over  material,  at  other  times  to  walk 
confidently  with  now  and  then  a  help¬ 
ing  hand,  and  even,  occasionally,  when 
pui:pose  is  strong,  to  plow  carefully 
through  quite  mature  material  to  find 
answers  to  their  questions. 

Doubtless  you,  as  we  do  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  have  committees  of  teachers  con¬ 
stantly  searching  for  new  materials 
and  evaluating  them  on  the  basis  of 
classroom  use.  A  good  teacher  of  read¬ 
ing  becomes  quite  an  authority  on 
juvenile  books  as  she  searches  for,  ex¬ 
amines,  and  tries  out  new  materials. 


Follow  yourself  around  when  you  pass 
the  book  section  in  the  department 
store  or  visit  the  children’s  room  in  the 
public  library,  or  read  magazines  that 
include  reviews  of  children’s  books, 
then  rate  yourself  on  the  earnestness 
of  your  quest  for  the  book  that  will  be 
the  answer  to  a  given  reading  need  in 
your  class. 

There  is  another  important  way, 
however,  of  looking  at  the  range  of 
your  reading  program.  It  should  in¬ 
clude  provision  for  (1)  basic  develop¬ 
mental  reading;  (2)  voluntary  read¬ 
ing  for  enjoyment;  and  (3)  what 
might  be  called  functional  reading,  the 
development  of  the  reading  powers 
needed  to  use  reading  effectively  in 
content  subjects. 

The  regular  or  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion  planned  to  build  power  in  read¬ 
ing  is  given  usually  in  groups,  with 
children  divided  according  to  general 
reading  ability.  For  teachers  above 
the  primary,  however,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  you  experiment  with  some 
grouping  in  terms  of  particular  read¬ 
ing  skills.  Children  who  range  two 
or  three  years  in  general  competency 
may  well  work  together  on  a  common 
need,  such  as  ability  to  organize,  pro¬ 
vided  the  material  used  is  within  the 
level  of  the  poorest  reader  of  the 
group.  Similarly,  children  who  need 
to  improve  in  oral  reading,  or  in  using 
the  dictionary,  or  in  applying  some 
principles  of  word  study  may  work  to¬ 
gether  temporarily  with  profit.  In 
this  phase  of  your  program  you  are 
concerned  with  vocabulary  develop¬ 
ment  and  skills  in  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  interpretation.  I  shall  not 
discuss  these  since  I  understand  that 
this  group  has  recently  heard  Dr.  Gray 
discuss  vocabulary  development  and 
Dr.  Gates,  reading  comprehension.  I 
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would  like  to  mention,  however,  that  terested.  It  won’t  be  my  turn  for  two 


children  must  be  helped  to  read  with 
understanding  such  terms  as  sound 
body”  in  a  health  text  and  “sound 
waves”  in  a  science  book,  or  such  terms 
as  “checking”  answers  in  arithmetic 
and  cutting  “checked”  material  in 
homemaking  classes. 

Paralleling  this  regular  or  systema¬ 
tic  building  of  power  in  reading,  there 
must  be  ample  provision  for  recrea- 
tory  reading,  the  independent  reading 
which  children  do  just  for  fun.  Dr. 
Dora  V.  Smith  covered  this  eloquently 
for  you  not  long  ago.  Here  the  light 
touch  is  in  order.  Children  must  have 
access  to  books  which  interest  them, 
which  they  can  read  easily — under 
conditions  which  encourage  them  to 
read  widely  and  to  share  informally. 
It  involves  such  familiar  techniques 
as  personal  or  class  recommendation 
of  a  book,  pausing  for  example,  after 
a  reading  group  has  finished  an  animal 
story  for  suggestions  of  other  animal 
stories  they  would  enjoy,  effective  dis¬ 
play  of  attractive  books  or  book 
jackets,  the  use  of  pupil  librarians  for 
the  class  library,  visits  to  a  library 
when  you  have  briefed  the  librarian 
on  the  needs  and  interests  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  One  child  told  his  teacher 
on  his  return  from  a  library  visit, 
“You  know,  the  librarian  came  up  and 
talked  to  me.  She  thought  I  would  en¬ 
joy  this  book.”  IMany  of  you  have 
tried  the  “whet  their  appetite” 
approach.  An  intermediate  grade 
child  was  heard  to  remark  laughingly, 
“Our  teacher  is  the  meanest  thing. 
She  started  to  read  a  wonderful  book 
to  us  the  other  day.  Just  when  she 
got  to  the  place  that  we  could  hardly 
wait  to  find  out  what  happened  next, 
she  closed  the  book  and  said  we  could 
finish  it  for  ourselves  if  we  were  in¬ 


whole  days!”  Bo<^  clubs  or  sharing 
times  are  important,  but  personally  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  required 
book  reports  have  no  place  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  Even  the  methods  we 
use  for  charting  the  number  of  books 
read  need  to  be  examined  for  their 
effect  on  individual  children. 

Voluntary  or  personal  reading  is 
important  enough  to  provide  time  in 
school  for  browsing.  In  some  schools 
most  of  this  reading  must  be  done  with¬ 
in  the  school  day  because  of  home  con¬ 
ditions.  For  most  of  us,  however,  the 
acid  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
teaching  is  the  extent  to  which  chil¬ 
dren  have  found  reading  so  satisfying 
that  they  make  it  a  regular  part  of 
their  leisure  pr<^ram.  Roma  Gans 
suggests  that  each  of  us  ask  ourselves 
this  question,  “If  school  closed  tomor¬ 
row,  would  my  children  go  on  read¬ 
ing?”  Incidentally,  counseling  with 
parents  about  children’s  personal 
libraries  is  part  of  our  job. 

Again,  the  range  of  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  prepares  children  for  and 
gives  guidance  in  the  reading  tasks  in¬ 
volved  in  all  subject  fields.  Children 
require  help  in  organizing  materials 
for  a  social  studies  report  or  in  build¬ 
ing  concepts  and  acquaintance  with 
terms  in  science.  Such  help  must  be 
given,  for  reading  is  not  a  unitary  skill 
but  a  constellation  of  skills,  with  those 
needed  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
material,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
read,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it 
afterward.  In  social  studies,  groups 
working  on  a  report  on  a  certain  topic 
may  range  widely  in  reading  ability 
provided  there  is  a  similar  range  in 
the  reading  materials  available  on  the 
topic.  In  this  matter  of  collateral 
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reading,  however,  I  believe  we  should 
be  more  selective  so  that  the  child  does 
not  merely  read  the  same  condensed, 
concept-loaded  material  in  six  texts. 
We  should  also  be  more  cognizant  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  when  we 
assign  reference  reading  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  children  have  the  requisite 
abilities.  There  is  a  helpful  article 
on  factual  reading  by  Alice  Flickin- 
ger*  in  last  year’s  report  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Reading  Conference. 

Robust.  May  I  suggest  that  another 
characteristic  of  a  good  reading  pro¬ 
gram  demands  teacher  guidance  and 
direction.  It  needs  variety  and  mean¬ 
ing.  Russell  classifies  reading  teach¬ 
ers  as  follows: 

1.  Susie  Slack,  “Catch-as-catch- 
can”  (They  read  when  she  can  find 
the  time.) 

2.  Bella  Battler,  “Leave-no-stone- 
unturned”  (It  is  drill,  drill,  and  more 
drill.) 

3.  Penny  Plainfeather,  “Sheep-go- 
over-the-fence”  (She  is  a  meticulous 
follower  of  the  manual  or  course  of 
study. ) 

4.  Rory  Goodfellow  “Boys-will-be- 
boys”  (He  doesn’t  know  how  to  teach 
it ;  so  the  children  read  what  and  when 
they  like.) 

5.  Jane  Smith  “We-all-need-read- 
ing”  (She  helps  each  child  discover 
what  he  needs  to  learn  and  gives  him 
a  boost.) 

Readjusted.  How  often  do  you 
appraise  the  reading  needs  of  your 
pupils?  Since  evaluation  is  a  rather 
continuous  activity,  we  cannot  adjust 
the  reading  program  to  the  needs  of 
the  children  and  let  it  go  at  that.  A 
program  needs  to  be  readjusted  as  new 


powers  develop  and  new  needs  become 
apparent.  This  calls  not  for  a  hap¬ 
hazard  series  of  changes  but  rather  for 
careful  planning.  These  plans  in  turn 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  their 
redirection  as  class  or  individual  needs 
warrant.  To  make  such  planning 
work,  we  need  to  keep  informal  rec¬ 
ords  and  inventories  in  which  we  can 
jot  down  such  pertinent  facts  about 
each  child’s  reading  as:  interest  in 
various  types  of  material,  tendency 
toward  word-calling  or  repetitions,  ele¬ 
ments  of  word  analysis  w’hich  he  knows 
or  needs  to  know,  or  types  of  compre¬ 
hension  which  need  attention.  May  I 
suggest  again  that  older  children  can 
assume  considerable  responsibility  for 
analyzing  their  own  needs  in  reading. 

Remedial.  A  seventh  characteristic 
of  a  well-rounded  reading  program  is 
that  remedial  help  is  available  for  the 
child  who  needs  it.  In  fact  all  teach¬ 
ing  should  be  diagnostic  and  therapeu¬ 
tic.  With  so  many  complex  skills  in¬ 
volved  in  reading,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  one  skill  may  be  underdeveloped 
and  then  in  the  course  of  being  streng¬ 
thened  may  be  overstressed.  The  best 
program,  most  authorities  agree,  is  one 
in  which  there  is  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  phases  of  reading  from  the 
beginning.  We  don’t  teach  children 
to  read  orally  and  then  silently  or,  as 
a  few  would  advocate,  have  them  read 
only  silently  at  first.  We  don’t  teach 
words  and  then  teach  reading  for 
meaning.  We  can  find  almost  all  study 
techniques  in  the  first  grade  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  form.  Naming  the  characters  in 
the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the 
story  is  a  first  step  toward  finding 
sequential  steps  in  the  development  of 


2  Alice  Flickinjfer,  “Factual  Material,”  Claat-Room  Techniquea  in  Improving  Read¬ 
ing,  pp.  89-93.  Proceedinffs  of  the  Annual  Conference  on  Reading  held  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  1949.  (W.  S.  Gray,  Editor).  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No. 

69.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1949. 
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an  idea.  As  teachers,  we  constantly 
study  the  many  facets  of  reading 
power  as  it  develops  with  groups  and 
with  individuals  within  groups.  We 
decide  that  Phil’s  group,  which  has 
been  progressing  thoughtfully  but 
slowly  through  a  basic  reader  in  which 
the  children  met  considerable  new 
vocabulary  and  learned  several  new 
ways  of  working  out  the  new  words 
for  themselves,  needs  now  literally  to 
“eat  up”  an  easier  book  or  two  to  in¬ 
crease  confidence  and  fluency  and  to 
put  new  powers  to  work. 

Here,  there  should  be  a  caution 
against  the  point-of-view  which  con¬ 
siders  reading  as  merely  a  collection  of 
skills  which  we  develop  in  children. 
Reading  is  an  integrated,  total  act. 
Many  skills  are  involved,  it  is  true, 
but  the  act  itself  is  unified  by  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  one  reads.  Essential¬ 
ly  this  always  involves  obtaining  and 
using  information  or  impressions 
under  the  conditions  which  the  purpose 
imposes.  The  purpose  is  as  truly  con¬ 
trolling  in  recreatory  as  in  study  read¬ 
ing. 

For  a  long  time  we  thought  some¬ 
what  like  this.  “If  I  am  a  good  teach¬ 
er  with  well-planned  procedures  and 
adequate  materials  and  time  for  teach¬ 
ing,  the  child  who  doesn’t  learn  to  read 
is  stupid.”  Better  techniques  of  meas¬ 
urement  and  diagnosis  have  convinced 
us  that  there  are  normal  and  even 
superior  children  who 'from  a  variety 
of  causes  meet  special  difficulty  in 
learning  to  read.  For  these  children, 
relatively  few  in  number,  the  classroom 
teacher  needs  expert  help.  Extreme 
cases  may  need  the  services  of  the  psy¬ 
chologist,  physician,  psychiatrist, 
ophthalmologist,  and  the  reading  ex-* 
pert  A  well-rounded  reading  pro¬ 
gram  discovers  these  children  and  pro¬ 


vides  the  help  that  is  needed.  Here, 
again,  Olson  would  caution  us  that 
reading  growth  is  usually  related  to 
the  general  pattern  of  growth  of  the 
child  and  the  more  ways  we  find  of 
studying  all  phases  of  child  growth, 
the  more  light  we  throw  on  reading 
deviates. 

However,  many  of  these  serious 
cases  must  be  helped  by  the  classroom 
teacher  with  guidance  from  supervisor 
or  principal.  I  would  suggest  that,  in 
addition  to  using  records  of  present 
achievement  and  past  experiences  in 
reading,  you  find  out  how  the  child 
with  a  reading  problem  feels  about  his 
handicap  himself. 

None  of  us  today  would  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  all  children 
who  do  not  meet  “grade  standards”  are 
remedial  cases.  Many  of  them  are 
slow-leamers,  or  slow-growers,  or 
limited  in  experiences,  and  their  needs 
are  met  by  a  developmental  program. 
Seventh  graders  whose  growth  in  read¬ 
ing  has  been  consistent  but  slow  need 
a  continuation  of  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion  with  materials  which  will  interest 
young  adolescents  and  with  the  read¬ 
ing  demands  of  the  school  in  all  sub¬ 
jects  consistent  with  their  reading 
achievement. 

Releasing.  A  final  characteristic  of 
a  well-rounded  reading  program  is 
that  it  is  releasing.  By  this  I  mean 
that  at  least  some  of  the  materials  read 
will  feed  the  spirits  as  well  as  the 
minds  of  children.  Let’s  ask  ourselves 
such  questions  as  these: 

Has  reading  helped  the  boys  and 
girls  better  understand  other  people  ? 

Has  reading  helped  them  under¬ 
stand  themselves  better? 

Has  reading  helped  them  live  imag¬ 
inatively  in  other  times  and  places  ? 
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Has  reading  helped  them  create  a 
aense  of  values? 

In  summary,  what  has  reading  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  developing  personalities 
of  these  children  ? 

Do  not  forget  that  there  are  riches 
appropriate  to  your  children’s  growth 
and  development  in  books  which  are 
too  difficult  for  them  to  read  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  other  day  in  a  slow  sev¬ 
enth  grade  class,  unable  to  read  the 
selection  for  themselves,  the  teacher 
read  aloud  the  story  of  “Thicker  Than 
Water”  from  Challenge  to  Grow. 
Some  of  you  may  know  the  story.  The 
boy,  whose  sister  is  on  the  operating 
table  and  needs  a  transfusion  to  save 
her  life,  decides  to  donate  his  blood. 
Through  a  misunderstanding  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  means  that  he  himself 
will  die.  The  teacher  read  the  story 
beautifully ;  following  the  reading 
there  was  a  spirited  discussion.  Could 
the  story  really  have  happened  ?  How 
did  the  class  feel  toward  the  charac¬ 
ters  ?  There  was  vigorous  criticism 
as  well  as  generous  defense  of  Mark¬ 
ham  whose  thoughtless  remark  had  led 
to  the  boy’s  misunderstanding.  The 
discussion  turned  toward  the  family 
relationships  in  the  story  and  in  the 
children’s  own  homes.  This  led  in 
turn  to  the  teacher  suggesting  other 
stories  portraying  family  relationships 
which  the  children  could  rejid  for 
themselves.  Your  own  effective  oral 
reading  serves  as  a  bridge  over  which 
your  children  may  pass  into  the 
“promised  land”  where  they  can  appre¬ 
ciate  not  only  the  importance  of  what 
is  said  but  also  the  effectiveness  with 
which  it  is  expressed.  After  satisfy¬ 
ing  experiences  of  this  kind,  encourage 
children  to  look  for  and  share  with 
classmates  the  happily  turned  phrase, 
the  well-painted  word  picture,  the 


words  which  say  more  than  appears  at 
first  glanoe. 

The  Four  Requisites  of  a  Tea/:her 
in  Such  a  Reading  Program 

Are  you  thinking  that  for  a  reading 
program  such  as  has  been  sketched,  a 
teacher  would  have  to  have  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  and  the  patience  of  Job? 
Reading  is  so  complex  and  so  import¬ 
ant  for  children  that  all  of  us  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  keep  up 
with  scientific  studies  and  professional 
opinion,  but  a  good  teacher  of  reading 
does  not  need  to  know  all  the  answers. 
I  would  settle  for  a  teacher  who  has 
the  following  characteristics: 

Responsiveness  to  children  so  that 
they  feel  her  interest  and  so  that  she 
constantly  studies  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
cedures  in  terms  of  how  they  meet  the 
needs  of  individuals. 

Resourcefulness,  so  that  a  reading 
lesson  rather  than  becoming  a  monot¬ 
onous  ritual  remains  a  joyous  adven¬ 
ture  for  children,  and  so  that  the  abili¬ 
ties  to  be  developed  are  related  to  their 
purposes. 

Resoluteness,  so  that  even  in  the 
crowded,  busy  days  and  weeks  there 
is  progress  toward  the  reading  goals 
she  holds  for  children. 

Re-creativity,  so  that  she  courage¬ 
ously  takes  time  to  live  richly  ‘herself. 
For  instance.  Miss  K.  has  served  our 
schools  for  many  years,  and  soon  now 
she  will  leave  us.  Her  going  will  be 
quite  a  shock  to  most  people.  They 
will  say,  “Surely  she  cannot  be  that 
old ;  perhaps  she  is  not  well.”  But 
Miss  K.  is  in  the  best  of  health  both 
mentally  and  physically.  Her  retire¬ 
ment  from  active  duty  will  be  quite  a 
loss,  for  she  has  always  been  able  to 
transmit  this  feeling  to  many,  many 
children.  In  recent  years,  she  has 
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been  a  constant  source  of  helpfulness, 
encouragement,  and  reassurance  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced  teachers  who 
have  worked  beside  her. 

In  the  process  of  restoration  the 
teacher  would  include,  I  should  hope, 
personal  reading  that  renews  her 
spirit  because  the  teacher  who  knows 
what  reading  can  mean  in  the  way  of 
opening  up  new  avenues  of  interest, 
of  finding  new  insights  into  human 
nature  or  the  meaning  of  life  will 
covet  these  powers  for  her  pupils. 

Summary 

Heading  is  an  important  H  in  the 
school  program.  If  this  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  many  R’s  that  promote 
reading  growth  seems  superficial  or  to 
merely  play  on  words,  the  author  re¬ 
grets  it.  The  three  R’s,  Rapport, 
Readiness,  and  Reassurance,  deter¬ 
mine  the  emotional  climate  in  which 
learning  best  takes  place.  We  might 
call  these  the  warmth. 

Eight  R’s  characterize  the  well- 
rounded  reading  pr(^ram,  namely, 
that  it  be : 

1.  Relevant  to  children’s  develop¬ 
mental  tasks  and  teacher  and  pupil 
goals. 

2.  Reciprocal  in  the  many  ways  in 
which  reading  is  interwoven  with  the 
other  language  arts  and  with  classroom 
living. 


3.  Realistic  in  the  way  in  which  it 
faces  individual  differences. 

4.  Wide  enough  in  range  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  types  of  reading  activities 
to  meet  these  differing  needs. 

5.  Robust  in  nature  so  that  read¬ 
ing  ends  are  pursued  with  vigor. 

6.  Constantly  readjusted  to  chang¬ 
ing  needs  as  continuous  evaluation  is 
made  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

7.  Offering  remedial  help  for  those 
who  need  special  diagnosis  and  ther- 
apy. 

8.  Releasing  in  that  the  reading 
of  the  children  releases  tension,  deep¬ 
ens  insights,  furthers  enjoyment,  and 
establishes  values. 

These  eight  R’s  of  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  itself  might  be  called  the  soil 
which  nourishes  or  nurtures  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  reading. 

The  teacher,  the  key  person  in  any 
classroom,  strives  for  responsiveness 
in  order  that  she  may  be  sensitive  to 
children’s  needs  and  sufficiently  out¬ 
going  for  them  to  feel  her  interest, 
resourcefulness  so  that  she  may  find 
ways  to  meet  each  need,  resoluteness, 
so  that  children’s  growth  may  be  con¬ 
sistent,  and  re-creativity  so  that  she 
constantly  renews  her  zest  for  living. 
Such  a  teacher  furnishes  the  sunlight 
under  which  children  grow  happily 
toward  maturity. 
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Vocabulary  Development: 

Social  Smdies 

By  GERTRUDE  WHIPPLE 
Detroit  Public  Schools 


CHILDREN  will  derive  rich  gains 
from  systematic  instruction  in 
the  vocabulary  used  in  their 
social-studies  books.  Knowledge  of 
the  vocabulary  insures  rapid  compre¬ 
hension  and  ready  retention  of  the  con¬ 
tent.  These  in  turn  aid  the  child  in 
interchanging  new  ideas  and  in  reach¬ 
ing  new  conclusions. 

The  teacher  can  promote  vocabulary 
growth  in  many  ways.  The  best  meth¬ 
od  will  often  depend  upon  the  word 
itself.  If,  for  example,  it  refers  to  an 
object  that  can  be  shown  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  a  great  deal  of  time  spent  in  dis¬ 
cussion  or  in  dictionary  study  is  poorly 
used,  because  these  latter  methods  will 
not  give  as  clear  ideas  as  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  inspection  of  the  real  object. 
In  the  case  of  many  words  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  methods  is  necessary  to  clarify 
the  meaning.  '  Interest  is  likely  to  be 
maintained  through  varying  the  teach¬ 
ing  methods,  as  opposed  to  following 
some  pattern.  Given  below  are  de¬ 
scriptions  of  methods  which  have 
proved  their  value  in  vocabulary  de¬ 
envelopment  ;  they  are  necessarily  pre¬ 
sented  here  apart  from  the  broader 
social-studies  activities. 

First-hand  experience.  Direct  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  word  may  be  given  the 
children  on  trips  and  excursions.  For 
illustration,  a  visit  to  a  grove  of  sugar 
maples  in  the  early  spring  and  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer’s  work  may  teach 


the  young  child  the  meaning  of  several 
related  words  such  as  “grove,”  “maple 
sugar  farm,”  “tapping,”  and  “sugar 
house.”  Another  way  in  which  the 
teacher  can  give  first-hand  experience 
is  to  make  the  child  vitally  aware  of 
ideas  and  meanings  during  a  construc¬ 
tion  activity.  If  the  children  help 
build  a  miniature  corncrib,  they  will 
learn  what  it  looks  like,  how  the  ears 
are  put  into  the  crib,  and  why  it  has 
wide  cracks  in  its  sides.  Similarly 
they  may  learn  the  meaning  of  “silo,” 
“bam,”  and  “chicken  house.”  Still 
another  way  is  for  the  teacher  to  recall 
an  experience  that  the  children  have 
already  had.  In  teaching  “beef,”  for 
instance,  she  can  remind  them  of  the 
taste  of  hamburger,  beef  steak,  and 
roast  beef. 

The  experience  method  is  basic  and 
ought  to  be  used  whenever  feasible. 

Visual  methods.  Words  describing 
things  which  are  beyond  the  child’s 
immediate  environment  can  often  be 
brought  into  his  realm  of  experience 
through  the  use  of  visual  aids.  In¬ 
structional  films  enable  the  child  to 
project  himself  into  life  in  other  times 
and  places  and  to  experience  what  is 
meant  by  such  words  as  “medieval 
castle,”  “moat,”  “drawbridge,”  “pleas¬ 
ant,”  and  “feudalism.”  Film  strips, 
lantern  slides,  stercopticon  pictures, 
and  flat  pictures  readily  add  enriching 
detail  to  word  meanings  and  remove 
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many  misconceptions.  Models  and  ex¬ 
hibits  are  of  inestimable  value.  If  the 
child  examines  toy  models  of  old-type 
and  modem  trains,  he  will  readily 
grasp  the  meaning  of  such  a  word  as 
“streamlined.”  Still  another  approach 
involves  illustrating  the  ideas  with 
blackboard  sketches  as  one  talks  about 
various  words  such  as  “plain,”  “hill,” 
“gulley,”  “gorge,”  “mountain,”  and 
“valley.” 

Verbal  methods.  Many  words  which 
cannot  be  pictured  or  easily  experi¬ 
enced  will  need  to  be  discussed  and 
illustrated  verbally.  Maybe  the 
teacher  or  a  pupil  can  tell  a  personal 
experience  which  stimulates  interest 
and  aids  understanding  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  word.  Such  an  expression  as 
“mountain  climbing,”  acquires  meau- 
ing  as  the  teacher  describes  the  height 
of  low  mountains  and  of  high  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  number  of  hours  it  took 
her  in  hard  climbing  to  reach  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  how  first  she  went  up 
a  steep  path,  how  later  she  scrambled 
over  great  rocks,  and  what  she  saw 
when  she  reached  the  summit.  Mere 
definition  of  a  word  and  use  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  are  rarely  adequate  to  clothe  it 
with  clarity,  richness,  and  precision  of 
meaning.  Discussion  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  vivid  experiences  and  para¬ 
phrasing  of  entire  paragraphs,  making 
clear  any  technical  language  or  figura¬ 
tive  speech,  leave  a  much  greater  resi¬ 
due  of  meaning. 

Recognition  of  context  clues.  Along 
with  these  methods  used  when  the 
teacher  and  children  work  together  are 
other  methods  that  give  children  means 
of  increasing  their  own  vocabulary 
knowledge.  Many  unknown  words 
can  be  understood  if  the  child  will 
recognize  the  context  clues  that  are 
provided  in  his  social-studies  texts.  An 


explanatory  footnote  or  a  synonym  or 
a  phrase  in  the  body  of  the  material 
serves  as  a  signpost  to  the  meaning. 
For  example,  in  the  sentence,  “The 
people  used  saplings,  or  young  trees, 
for  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  the  child 
should  be  able  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  “sapling’'  from 
the  synonym  “young  tree.”  Similies 
and  metaphors  may  be  furnished. 
Surely,  a  child  with  no  knowledge  of 
what  a  geyser  is  could  gain  some  idea 
of  it  from  this  sentence:  “From  time 
to  time  the  geyser.  Old  Faithful,  shot 
hot  water  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
into  the  air  and  looked  like  a  great 
fountain.”  The  definitive  sentence  is 
another  type  of  clue;  for  illustration, 
“A  prairie  is  a  plain  covered  with  tall 
grass.”  An  author  sometimes  employs 
italics  for  important  words  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  his  text  and  there¬ 
by  calls  attention  to  the  presence  of 
context  clues.  Or  clues  are  given  in 
an  illustration  with  an  explanatory 
caption.  To  help  the  reader  with  the 
word  “girdle,”  for  example,  one  text 
includes  a  picture  of  an  Indian  girdl¬ 
ing  a  tree  and  explains  that  the  early 
settlers  in  America  learned  from  the 
Indians  to  girdle  and  burn  the  trees 
and  that  to  girdle  a  tree  means  to  re¬ 
move  a  ring  of  bark  from  around  its 
trunk. 

Children  normally  ignore  the  con¬ 
text  clue  unless  they  are  specifically 
taught  to  use  it  to  gain  meaning. 
After  instruction  in  the  use  of  such 
clues,  the  child  is  enabled  to  attain 
his  purpose  of  understanding  the  par¬ 
ticular  passage. 

Word  study.  Many  teachers  find  it 
helpful  to  provide  for  study  of  word 
structure,  word  origin,  and  emotional 
connotations  of  words.  Examining 
prefixes,  sufiixes,  and  roots  aids  the 
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child  greatly  in  learning  a  group  of 
related  words.  For  instance,  if  he  is 
taught  that  “industry”  is  another 
name  for  work,  especially  manufac¬ 
turing,  then  he  can  be  led  to  under¬ 
stand  that  “industrial”  cities  have 
many  factories,  and  to  “industrialize” 
a  country  means  to  make  it  industrial. 
Studies  of  origin  may  show  that  the 
word  has  been  taken  unchanged  into 
our  language  or  that  a  new  meaning 
has  grown  out  of  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  or  that  the  word  is  a  compound  of 
familiar  words.  Especially  important 
in  the  upper  grades  are  studies  of  im¬ 
portant  abstract  terms  such  as  “democ¬ 
racy”  and  “communism.”  Such 
studies  require  time  for  elaborating 
the  various  connotations  and  necessi¬ 
tate  use  of  the  reasoning  process  and 
repeated  oral  usage  of  the  words  in 
various  settings. 

Games,  puzzles,  and  special  exer¬ 
cises.  Other  activities  may  be  planned 
to  eliminate  word  confusion  and  to 
clarify  meanings  on  which  additional 
practice  is  needed.  Contests  may  be 
held  in  which  children  take  turns  in 
explaining  the  difiFerence  between  con¬ 
trasting  words  such  as  “importing” 
and  “exporting,”  “wharf”  and  “dock,” 
“estuary”  and  “delta.”  Practice  in 
classifying  a  group  of  words  on  the 
same  general  subject  is  valuable;  for 


instance,  foods  may  be  categorized  as 
vegetables,  fruits,  grains,  meats,  fish, 
and  dairy  products.  Dictionaries  may 
be  made  in  which  children  interpret 
words  through  pictures  and  written  ex¬ 
pression.  A  variety  of  matching  ex¬ 
ercises  may  be  developed :  implements 
with  their  parts,  animals  and  the 
sounds  they  make,  workers  and  the 
occupations  to  which  they  belong. 
Identification  exercises  are  also  inte¬ 
resting  to  children.  Examples  are 
naming  each  kind  of  boat  shown  in  a 
number  of  pictures  or  the  chief  steps 
in  a  process  depicted .  such  as  sending 
logs  down  a  river  to  a  mill.  Solving 
crossword  puzzles  and  glidograms 
gives  children  opportunity  to  recall 
new  words  when  presented  with  clues 
to  their  meanings. 

With  these  and  dictionary  study  and 
the  many  other  methods  of  developing 
meaning  vocabulary  which  the  teacher 
has  at  her  disposal  today,  children  can 
easily  be  led  to  incorporate  new  social- 
studies  terms  into  their  vocabularies. 
They  need  no  longer  attempt  to  think 
and  apeak  with  vague,  meaningless 
concepts.  With  ease  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  word  meanings  will  come  much 
greater  understanding  and  growth  of 
interest  in  reading  in  this  fascinating 
field. 
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The  Age  Factor  in  Children’s 

Interests  in  Free  Reading 

By  SISTER  MARY  EDITH 
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Awareness  of  the  importance 
^  of  reading  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  has  taken  on  increasing 
proportions  throughout  the  last  quar¬ 
ter-century.  Much  of  the  success  in 
the  improvement  of  reading  programs 
in  recent  years  has  stemmed  from  the 
research  centers  of  universities,  col¬ 
leges  and  school  systems.  Yet,  with¬ 
out  the  cooperation  of  the  classroom 
teacher,  the  former  would  have  availed' 
nought.  Happily  are  the  teachers  co¬ 
operating  in  such  studies,  for  they 
realize  that  tangible  results  are  possi¬ 
ble.  Aided  by  the  light  of  research 
studies  in  numerous  different  aspects 
of  reading,  the  classroom  teacher  can 
be  guided  not  only  to  the  needs  of  her 
class  collectively,  but  also  and  more 
esi)ecially  to  the  specific  needs  of  each 
individual  child. 

The  interests  of  the  children  in  read¬ 
ing  has  always  been  a  potent  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  observant  teacher. 
Children’s  reading  interests  and  habits 
are  far-reaching  in  their  effects  upon 
other  aspects  of  child  development. 
The  last  decade  has  seen  a  considerable 
increase  in  studies  of  this  aspect  of 
children’s  reading. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
studies  was  that  of  Norvell  (8).  In 


a  study  of  50,000  children  in  all  types 
of  communities  in  New  York  state, 
over  a  twelve-year  period,  he  found 
children’s  preferences  in  the  following 
order ;  novels,  plays,  short  stories,  biog¬ 
raphies,  essays,  poetry,  letters, 
speeches. 

In  a  questionnaire  submitted  to 
pupils  of  Grades  VII  through  XII, 
Strang  (10)  found  that  boys  preferred 
stories  of  science,  sports  and  out-door 
life.  In  the  upper  grades  pupils 
showed  interest  in  historical  novels, 
travel  and  current  events.  Considera¬ 
ble  interest  was  also  shown  in  stories 
of  teen-agers’  life  problems  and  in  vo¬ 
cations  and  problems  of  personal  ad¬ 
justment. 

A  study  of  children’s  reading  inte¬ 
rests  at  the  elementary  school  level  was 
made  by  Witty,  Coomer  and  McBean. 
They  also  used  the  questionnaire 
method  with  a  group  of  8,000  children. 
The  results  of  this  study  showed  that 
animal  stories  rated  first  and  fairy 
stories  second  in  the  primary  age 
group.  These  authors  report  a  grad¬ 
ual  maturing  of  interests  among  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  intermediate  grades. 
Further,  they  found  that  ten  of  the 
twenty-four  Newbury  Prize  books  and 
five  of  the  eight  books  receiving  the 
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Caldecott  Awards  were  listed  as  fav¬ 
orites  by  the  children. 

Von  Qualen  and  Kambly  (13) 
studied  the  interests  of  children  in 
grades  four,  five  and  six  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  science  stories.  They  found  in¬ 
dividual  differences  to  vary  widely. 
But,  by  and  large,  girls’  first  choices 
were  living  animals,  ancient  animals 
and  light ;  while  those  of  the  boys  were 
ancient  animals,  transportation  and 
electricity. 

Interest  and  Age 

Jordan  (5)  found  that  girls  of  ten 
to  thirteen  years  prefer  stories  of  home 
and  school  life,  fairy  stories  and  love 
stories.  Terman  and  Lima  (11)  agree 
that  girls  of  twelve  years  like  stories 
of  home  life,  but  add  that  they  also 
like  boys’  adventure  stories  and  enjoy 
nature  stories,  bird  and  flower  books, 
and  read  biographies  of  women.  Ter¬ 
man  and  Lima  found  that  no  new 
reading  interests  appear  for  the  boys 
of  thirteen  years.  Their  hobbies  lead 
them  to  read  instructional  books,  such 
as  those  about  radio,  and  how  to  make 
various  articles.  Jordan  says  that 
boys  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  like 
books  on  war  and  scouting,  school  and 
sports,  and  peaceful  adventure.  He 
disagrees  with  many  others  in  that 
they  have  interest  in  non-fiction. 

Hildreth  (3)  found  adventure  and 
mystery  stories  apparent  for  the  ages 
twelve  to  fifteen.  Lancaster  (6)  states 
that  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
read  ninety-eight  per  cent  fiction  and 
very  little  poetry.  Children  from  nine 
to  twelve  years  are  also  interested  in 
dramatic  action,  adventure  and  hero¬ 
ism. 

Leistekow  (7)  found  animal  stories 
to  be  the  favorites  of  young  children. 


In  her  study  of  children’s  reading, 
Sister  Celestine  (2)  also  finds  this  to 
be  the  case.  Kindness,  bravery,  hap¬ 
piness,  beauty,  and  humor  were  also 
found  to  be  third  grade  favorites. 
Dunn  (16)  asserts  that  the  primary 
children  are  most  interested  in  sur¬ 
prise,  plot,  narrativeness  and  conver¬ 
sation.  Jingles  and  nursery  rhymes 
are  especially  favored  by  children 
under  five  years  according  to  Terman 
and  Lima  (11).  Sister  Immaculata 
(4)  disagrees  with  this  and  says  that 
no  one  quality  is  largely  responsible 
for  interest  especially  among  young 
children.  She  says  that  home  and  en¬ 
vironment  influence  both  the  amount 
and  the  kind  of  reading.  She  also 
maintains  children  from  eight  to  nine 
years  prefer  stories  about  children  like 
themselves. 

In  a  study  of  the  books  read  by  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  graders,  Zeller  (16) 
found  books  of  fiction  to  predominate. 
He  also  found  little  interest  in  poetry. 
In  her  study  of  children  at  both  the 
elementary  and  high  school  levels, 
Belzer  (1)  found  books  of  adventure 
rating  highest.  Uhl  (16)  states,  in 
his  study  of  junior  high  school  chil¬ 
dren,  that  they  are  more  interested  in 
narrative  than  in  informational  ma¬ 
terial.  Witty  and  Kopel  (16)  assert 
that  the  height  of  nature  stories  and 
fairy  tales  is  reached  at  about  the 
ninth  year;  then  develops  an  interest 
in  real  life  stories.  At  twelve  and 
thirteen  years  the  amount  and  variety 
of  reading  for  boys  and  girls  reaches 
its  peak.  Children  at  this  age  level 
show  some  interest  in  every  field  of 
literature.  After  sixteen  years  the 
reading  interests  are  more  matured, 
and  little  difference  from  adult  read¬ 
ing  can  be  detected. 
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A  Four-Year  Study 

In  an  unpublished  study  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  writers,  an  analysis  was  made  of 
the  amount  of  free  reading  done  by 
children  at  each  age  level,  and  also  of 
their  interests  at  the  various  age  levels. 
The  study  included  724  children  of  the 
elementary  school  age  levels  over  a 
four-year  period.  The  results  of  this 
study  showed  a  tendency  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  free  reading 
from  the  seventh  year  on  through  the 
tenth  year;  this  was  followed  by  a 
slight  drop,  followed  in  turn  by  a 
slight  increase  again  between  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  years.  This 
agrees  with  the  findings  of  Terman  and 
Lima,  who  state  that  the  peak  is 
reached  at  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
years. 

As  the  children  approach  high 
school  age  there  is  a  noticeable  drop 
in  the  amount  of  voluntary  reading. 
This  is  true  of  boys  as  well  as  of  girls. 
The  study  also  showed  that  quite  con¬ 
sistently  throughout  the  grades,  the 
total  amount  of  free  reading  done  was 
slightly  larger  for  girls  than  for  boys. 
Standard  deviations  computed  indi¬ 
cated  very  small  spread  in  nearly  all 
cases. 

When  means  for  the  reading  at  each 
chronological  age  level  were  establish¬ 
ed  for  the  sexes  combined,  results  were 
similar.  Here  the  amount  of  reading 
done  tended  to  increase  with  age, 
reaching  the  highest  peak  at,  about  the 
age  of  ten  years ;  then  followed  a  small 
decrease  as  before,  with  a  rise  again 
at  about  the  thirteenth  year,  followed 
by  a  decrease. 

The  children  in  the  primary  grades 
showed  most  interest  in  stories  about 
children,  about  animals  and  about 


fairies.  Increase  in  age  level  showed 
increase  in  interest  in  science  and  his¬ 
tory  stories.  Throughout,  boys  showed 
little  or  no  interest  in  poetry,  except 
a  very  little  in  the  primary  grades. 
With  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  years 
there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in 
stories  of  adventure.  One  striking 
feature  of  the  study  was  revealed  in 
the  fact  that  at  all  age  levels  children 
did  maintain  interest  in  stories  of 
children  of  their  own  age.  This  inte¬ 
rest  category  showed  slight  but  steady 
increase  in  the  first  three  years  of 
school,  then  a  small  decrease  in  the 
intermediate  grades  followed  by  a 
larger  increase  as  the  adolescent  years 
approach.  Children  are  interested  in 
the  doings  and  the  problems  of  their 
peers.  Interest  in  nature  stories  and 
fairy  tales  reached  its  peak  at  nine 
years;  from  then  onwards,  adventure 
seemed  preferable.  Interest  in  fiction 
also  increased  with  age  level.  Girls 
excelled  boys  in  interest  in  fiction ;  but 
boys  exceeded  girls  in  adventure 
stories. 

Reading  Above  and  Below  Age  Levels 

A  number  of  carefully  conducted 
studies  has  shown  that  not  all  children 
read  at  their  age  level.  In  fact,  there 
are  often  differences  among  children 
in  the  same  grades  of  the  same  mental 
ability. 

A  few  years  ago  Waite  (14)  made 
a  survey  of  2,000  third-grade  children 
in  Omaha.  He  found  approximately  a 
third  of  these  children  reading  at 
third-grade  level;  thirty-six  per  cent 
were  reading  above  the  third-grade 
level,  and  thirty  per  cent  were  reading 
below  the  third-grade  level. 

About  the  same  time  a^  study  of 
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3,000  sixth-grade  pupils  was  made  by 
Thomas  (12).  He  found’  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  sixth-graders 
reading  at  their  grade  level.  Twenty- 
one  per  cent  were  reading  a  year  or 
more  above  their  mental  ages,  and  thir¬ 
teen  per  cent  were  reading  below  their 
mental  age  level. 

The  findings  of  a  still  more  exten¬ 
sive  study,  by  Smith  and  Eaton  (9), 
showed  somewhat  similar  results. 
These  investigators  surveyed  the  read¬ 
ing  of  15,000  sixth-grade  pupils 
throughout  the  state  of  Indiana.  They 
found  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  reading  outside  an  assumed  vari¬ 
ation  of  three  years  within  the  grade. 

Some  Practical  Recommendaiions 

These  studies  of  the  age  factor  in 
the  reading  of  children  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  level  all  point  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  teachers’  position  as  a 
guide  to  the  child.  Ordinarily  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  freely  read  books  in  which 
they  are  not  interested ;  neither  do 
they  prefer  books  above  or  below  their 
own  level  of  difficulty. 

It  is  precisely  the  free  reading  in¬ 
terests  of  the  child  that  will  persist 
after  he  is  out  of  school.  Often  life¬ 
long  interests  can  be  traced  to  elemen¬ 
tary  school  years.  By  carefully  study¬ 
ing  each  child,  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
the  teacher  can  do  much  toward  ini¬ 
tiating  wide  and  lasting  wholesome  in¬ 
terests  in  the  children.  ' 

In  summarizing,  the  present  writers 
would  suggest: 

1.  That  teachers  take  more  vital 
interest  in  the  free  reading  of  their 
pupils;  that  they  study  the  tastes  of 
their  pupils,  and  direct  them,  when 
necessary,  to  books  of  higher  quality. 

2.  That  teachers  study  the  inte¬ 


rests  of  the  children  with  a  view  to 
re-directing  these  where  necessary; 
and  also,  to  broaden  the  range  of  in¬ 
terests  in  the  case  of  those  children 
who  limit  their  reading  to  one  or  few 
interest  categories. 

3.  That  teachers  make  special 
study,  through  diagnostic  testing,  of 
the  particular  reading  difficulties  of 
every  child  who  is  below  par ;  that  they 
use  in  each  case  the  proper  therapy  to 
assist  the  child  to  improve  his  read¬ 
ing. 

The  child  who  has  difficulty  in  read¬ 
ing  will  not  read  more  than  he  must 
read;  the  child  who  is  reading  at  a 
lower  level  of  difficulty  will  be  unwill¬ 
ing  to  read  books  according  to  age  or 
grade  level. 

The  alert  teacher  has  any  number 
of  means  and  devices  at  her  disposal 
in  directing  the  interests  of  her  pupils’ 
reading.  As  a  few  ways  and  means 
of  stimulating  and  improving  chil¬ 
dren’s  reading,  the  present  writers 
offer  the  following  suggestions  to  class¬ 
room  teachers: 

1.  Provide  a  “browsing  corner”  in 
the  classroom. 

2.  Use  advertising  meth^s;  such 
as,  jacket  displays,  bulletin  board  no¬ 
tices,  records  and  charts  of  books  read. 

3.  Allow  pupils  complete  freedom 
of  choice  in  selecting  books. 

'  4.  Organize  reading  clubs. 

5.  Invite  parental  interest  and  co¬ 
operation. 

6.  Frequent,  sympathetically  di¬ 
rected  library  excursions  for  pupils  by 
both  teacher  and  parents. 

7.  Never  require  lengthy  book  re¬ 
ports. 

8.  Partial  but  eloquent  readings 
from  stories  by  teacher  and/or  parent. 
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Reading  in  the  Language 

Development  Sequence 

By  EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Director,  The  Reading  Clinic,  Temple  University, 

Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 


TO  introduce  this  discussion  the 
following  questions  are  raised : 
1.  Do  you  have  the  professional 
competence  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
reading  needs  of  students  ? 

a.  What  are  some  “minimum 
essentials”  which  contribute  to  profes¬ 
sional  competence? 

b.  Can  professional  competence  be 
achieved  by  taking  a  one-week  or  a  six- 
weeks  lecture  course  on  how  to  teach 
reading? 

2,  Does  language  development  fol¬ 
low  a  sequence,  or  pattern  ? 

a.  How  can  the  four  stages  or 
facets  of  language  development  be 
used  as  a  guide  foi  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading? 

b.  What  do  the  listening  and 
speaking  facets  guage  contribute 
to  readiness  for  im^-nl  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  ? 

c.  What  do  the  listening,  speaking, 
and  reading  facets  of  language  con¬ 
tribute  to  readiness  for  writing  activi¬ 
ties,  including  spelling  ? 

d.  Do  you  know  the  levels  of 
achievement  of  every  member  of  your 
class  ? 

e.  Do  you  know  the  range  of  read¬ 
ing  achievement  levels  in  your  class  ? 

f.  In  your  thinking  and  practice, 
have  you  substituted  the  concept  of 


systematic  sequences  for  the  concept 
of  grade  placement  of  subject  matter? 

3.  What  is  the  natural  order  of 
learning  ? 

a.  What  does  experience  contribute 
to  language  development? 

b.  What  are  the  practical  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  statement  that  “the  ma¬ 
terials  of  reading  are  concepts  ?” 

c.  How  are  concepts  developed  ? 

d.  Why  is  the  learner  required  to 
take  more  experience  to  reading  than 
to  any  other  learning  aid  ? 

e.  How  does  meaning  contribute 
to  accurate  word  preception  ? 

f.  How  does  the  organized  experi¬ 
ence  of  tbe  learner  limit  his  vocabu¬ 
lary? 

g.  Do  you  always  develop  lan¬ 
guage  skills — e.g.  word  analysis — in 
situations  charged  with  meaning  for 
the  learner? 

h.  Do  you  give  systematic  atten¬ 
tion  to  language  needs  in  all  areas  of 
the  curriculum  ? 

4.  Do  you  know  how  to  identify  a 
retarded  reader? 

a.  Is  a  retarded  reader  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  not  achieving  up  to  the 
class  average? 

b.  Are  some  individuals  who 

achieve  above  the  class  average  re¬ 
tarded  in  reading?  t 


•Note.  This  discussion  was  presented  at  the  Annual  Institute  on  Reading,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  1951. 
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5.  Do  you  “study”  the  class  before 
initiating  guidance  ? 

a.  Do  you  know  how  to  estimate 
an  individual’s  stage  of  language  de¬ 
velopment  ? 

b.  Do  you  know  how  to  estimate 
an  individual’s  independent  reading 
level  ? 

c.  Do  you  know  how  to  estimate 
the  instructional  reading  level  ? 

d.  Do  you  know  how  to  estimate 
the  individual’s  instructional  and 
achievement  levels  in  spelling? 

6.  Can  you  use  standardized  tests 
of  reading  achievement  as  a  basis  for 
diflFerentiating  guidance  in  reading? 

a.  Can  you  predict  the  independ¬ 
ent  reading  level  from  a  score  in  a 
standardized  reading  test? 

b.  Can  you  predict  the  instruc¬ 
tional  reading  level  from  a  score  on  a 
standardized  reading  test? 

If  all  of  your  answers  to  the  above 
questions  are  satisfactory,  you  are 
ready  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
motivation,  materials,  procedures,  and 
reading  skills  and  techniques.  If  you 
are  in  doubt,  you  need  to  assay  your 
professional  understandings  of  the 
shibboleth,  “Begin  where  the  learner 
is.” 

This  discussion  deals  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  concept  of  systematic  sequences  in 
reading.  It  is  based  on  these  assump¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Reading  is  a  facet  of  one  area 
of  human  development  called  lan¬ 
guage.  (12) 

2.  The  sequence  of  learning  is 
from  experience  to  language.  (9) 

3.  Language  development  follows 
a  systematic  sequence :  listening,  speak¬ 
ing,  reading,  and  writing. 

4.  Achievement  in  reading  follows 
the  general  pattern  of  human  develop¬ 
ment. 


Contradictions 

For  several  decades,  teachers  have 
been  admonished  to,  “Begin  where  the 
learner  is.”  At  the  same  time,  their 
professional  education  often  consisted 
of  discussions  of  the  grade  placement 
of  subject  matter,  remedial  and  cor¬ 
rective  procedures  for  bringing  pupil 
achievement  up  to  the  class  average, 
home  reports  emphasizing  relative 
pupil  achievement  in  the  class,  drill 
procedures  in  the  so-called  fundamen¬ 
tals  (i.e.,  the  three  R’s),  and  other  con¬ 
tradictions.  These  “professional” 
courses  often  were  taught  by  “profes¬ 
sors”  who  could  not  or  did  not  demon¬ 
strate  their  “theories”  in  the  class¬ 
room.  To  further  contradict  the  slo¬ 
gan,  “Begin  where  the  learner  is,”  the 
pre-service  preparation  often  consisted 
of  observation  in  regimented  demon¬ 
stration  schools  or  of  practice  “teach¬ 
ing”  in  regimented  classrooms  off 
campus. 

Professional  Competence 

In  a  modem  school  all  “normal” 
children  can  be  taught  to  read.  The 
materials  of  instruction  are  available 
for  this  purpose.  The  techniques  and 
procedures  have  Wen  developed  to 
achieve  this  goal.  The  important  job, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  that  of  devel¬ 
oping  professional  competence  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  materials  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  insure  pupil  achievement. 
In  other  words,  the  teacher  is  the  key 
to  effective  reading  instmction. 

Certainly,  instructional  materials 
will  be  improved  in  the  future.  In¬ 
vestigations  of  factors  of  readability 
have  begun  to  yield  results.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  information  on  typography,  in¬ 
terests,  language,  and  other  factors  in 
readability  have  contributed  signifi- 
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cantly  to  improved  reading  materials. 
Recent  formulae  for  grading  the  read¬ 
ing  difficulty  of  material  have  tended 
to  overemphasize  mechanical  factors, 
such  as  sentence  length.  There  is, 
however,  a  growing  concern  over  the 
concept  burden  of  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  developing  concepts.  Effec¬ 
tive  use  of  these  improved  materials 
depends  upon  the  professional  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  teacher!  (4,  ch.  XXV) 

Many  recent  professional  publica¬ 
tions  present  a  methodology'  that 
squares  with  research  on  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  learning.  The  emphasis  has 
been  shifted  from  the  grade  placement 
of  subject  matter  to  systematic  se¬ 
quences  of  learning,  from  word-form 
analysis  to  semantic  analysis,  and 
k  from  regimented  drill  to  differentiated 
guidance.  Informal  procedures  have 
been  devised  for  appraising  the  learn¬ 
er’s  capacity,  achievement,  and  speci¬ 
fic  needs.  Directed  reading  activities 
have  been  structured  to  cover  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  an  experience,  or  cur¬ 
riculum,  as  well  as  a  basal  textbook 
approach  is  used.  “Word  learning” 
techniques  have  been  developed  so  that 
retention  of  word  recognition  skills  are 
assured  for  all  pupils. 

Research  is  now  under  way  to  de¬ 
velop  additional  and  better  techniques 
and  procedures.  How  effectively  these 
are  used  depends,  again,  upon  the  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  of  the  teacher. 

Other  things  being  equal,  reading 
instruction  can  be  improved  to  the  de¬ 
gree  that  guidance  is  systematic. 
Systematic  guidance,  is  given  in  terms 
of  learner  needs.  Learner  needs  arise 
from  the  curriculum.  The  approach 
to  his  needs  depends  upon  his  stage  of 
development  and  his  learning  prob¬ 
lems.  The  effectiveness  of  instruction 


hinges  on  the  professional  competence 
of  the  teacher. 

Human  Development 

To  begin,  the  teacher  must  have 
some  basic  understandings  of  human 
development.  For  example,  in  a  very 
real  sense  a  teacher  or  a  clinician  never 
deals  with  a  reading  problem ;  he  deals 
with  a  human  being  who  has  a  read¬ 
ing  problem.  This  reading  problem 
may  be  a  symptom  of  a  basic  frustra¬ 
tion  or  it  may  be  a  cause  of  frustra¬ 
tion.  The  point  is  that  the  teacher  is 
dealing  with  a  personality — a  human 
being  in  the  process  of  adjustment 

One  facet  of  human  development 
meriting  special  consideration  is  lan¬ 
guage  development.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  achievement  in  reading 
follows  the  general  gfowth  pattern, 
especially  language  development.  Be¬ 
fore  curriculum  revision  is  undertaken, 
teachers  need  to  know  something  about 
patterns  of  development  and  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  developmental 
rates. 

Curriculum 

A  second  consideration  in  achieving 
professional  competence  is  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  curriculum.  In  a  regi¬ 
mented  classroom,  the  authors  of  text¬ 
books  dictate  the  currciulum.  In  a 
classroom  embracing  a  rich,  differen¬ 
tiated  program,  learner  needs  dictate 
the  curriculum.  The  curriculum  is 
whatever  the  learners  do.  It  provides 
the  social  and  psychological  setting  for 
learning. 

Reading  instruction,  then,  may  be 
improved  by  studying  the  learner  in 
relation  to  the  “curriculum”  in  which 
he  lives.  For  example,  the  teacher  of 
a  child  who  cannot  read  needs  to  know 
what  his  “level”  of  language  achieve- 
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ment  is  as  well  as  his  background  of  phonetics  is  basic  to  an  understanding 


experience,  interests,  etc.  The  elemen¬ 
tary,  secondary,  or  college  teacher 
needs  to  appraise  the  development  of 
listening,  speaking,  and  reading  abili¬ 
ties  before  helping  an  individual  with 
his  spelling,  punctuation,  and  other 
writing  skills  and  abilities.  And, 
again,  instruction  will  be  immensely 
more  nearly  effective  if  the  materials 
satisfy  personal  needs.  (6) 

At  the  present  writing,  there  are 
many  well-planned  programs  under 
1  way  for  the  improvement  of  reading 
instruction.  These  embrace  states 
(e.g.  Maryland),  counties,  (e.g. 
Otsego  and  Oneida  counties  in  New 
York  State),  cities,  and  villages.  In 
the  writer’s  judgment,  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  efforts  are  in  those  programs  where 
the  emphasis  on  reading  was  preceded 
by  the  systematic  study  of  child  de¬ 
velopment  in  relation  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Professional  competence  in  teach¬ 
ing  reading  is  achieved  through  cer¬ 
tain  prerequisites.  First,  teachers 
must  be  prepared  to  appraise  and  in¬ 
terpret  human  development.  Second, 
a  broad  and  rich  curriculum  must  be 
developed  so  that  learning  is  given  a 
significant  social  setting.  When  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  on  these  prerequi¬ 
sites,  there  is  some  hope  of  developing 
an  effective  language  program. 

Language 

A  third  consideration  in  achieving 
professional  competence  is  an  under¬ 
standing  of  language.  There  are 
many  phonetic  and  semantic  pit^falls 
which  can  interfere  with  rather  than 
facilitate  language  development. 

A  professional  course  in  phonetics 
is  a  prime  need  of  a  teacher  concerned 
with  language.  A  knowledge  of 


of  phonics.  For  many  generations, 
phonetics — the  science  of  speech 
sounds — has  been  used  as  a  basis  for 
teaching  word  recognition.  For  that 
many  generations,  children  have  been 
confused  by  teachers  who  were  denied 
essential  pre-service  background  in 
phonetics. 

To  develop  phonic,  or  phonetic 
analysis,  skills,  the  teacher  must  be 
aware  of  both  the  basic  sounds  of 
English  and  the  letter  or  letter  com¬ 
binations  used  to  represent  those 
sounds.  Both  phonetics  and  orthogra¬ 
phy,  therefore,  play  major  roles  in 
word  analysis. 

Auditory  discrimination,  as  a  set  of 
listening  skills,  is  a  factor  in  speaking, 
reading,  and  spelling.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  systematic  guidance  in  these 
areas,  the  teacher  must  have  some  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  in  phonetics. 

To  provide  effective  instruction  in 
oral  or  written  language,  the  teacher 
also  needs  insight  regarding  syntax. 
Constructions  producing  idiom,  meta¬ 
phor,  and  the  like  are  factors  in 
critical  reading. 

Not  the  least  of  professional  require¬ 
ments  is  a  knowledge  of  the  uses  and 
limitations  of  language.  This  calls 
for  the  study  of  concept  development 
and  semantics.  Courses  of  this  type 
usually  are  listed  as  “psychology  of 
language.” 

Summary 

Professional  competence  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  cannot  be  devel¬ 
oped  as  an  isolated  shaft — such  as 
Washington’s  monument  in  our  na¬ 
tional  capitol.  Professional  prepara¬ 
tion  must  be  broad  so  that  reading  in- 
8tructi<m  is  given  perspective. 

To  put  reading  instruction  on  a 
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systematic  basis  in  the  classroom,  the 
teacher  needs  (1)  techniques  for 
studying  the  learner,  (2)  broad  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  curriculum,  (3)  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  language. 
On  this  background,  professional 
competence  in  reading  instruction  can 
be  projected. 

In  the  future  there  will  be  fewer 
petty  disputes  among  specialists  in 
reading  because  more  attention  is 
being  given  to  basic  researches  in  psy¬ 
chology.  For  example,  basic  re¬ 
searches  on  individual  differences  have 
been  conducted  and  related  by  students 
of  differential  psychology.  Considera¬ 
ble  research  on  concept  development 
and  visual  form  perception  has  been 
reported  by  experimental  psychologists. 
These  studies  have  significant  implica¬ 
tions  in  crtical  reading  and  word  recog¬ 
nition.  The  whole  area  of  child  psy- 
ehologj’  is  rich  with  implications  in 
language  development.  From  physio¬ 
logical  psychology,  psycho-neurology 
and  clinical  psychology  many  clues  to 
the  causes  of  reading  dissabilities  may 
be  obtained.  Investigations  of  the 
psychology  of  learning  have  con¬ 
tributed  substantially  to  the  structur¬ 
ing  of  directed  reading  and  study 
activities. 

Language  Development 

At  one  time  it  was  a  fairly  common 
practice  to  give  the  student  who  had 
difficulty  with  algebra  “more  algebra.” 
This  rule-of-thumb  prescription  was 
given  on  the  assumption  that  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  instruction  would 
cure  the  student’s  algebra  “ills.”  This, 
of  course,  was  an  oversimplification 
of  the  problem. 

Some  students  “fail”  algebra  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  add,  subtract,  multi¬ 
ply,  and  divide  whole  numbers.  When 


they  have  control  over  the  four  funda¬ 
mental  processes  of  whole  numbers, 
they  may  fail  because  they  cannot  add^ 
subtract,  multiply,  and/or  divide 
fractions  or  decimals.  In  a  modern 
school,  the  teacher  evaluates  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  “level”  of  achievement  in  mathe¬ 
matics  to  find  a  starting  point  for  in¬ 
struction.  He  makes  a  reasonable 
effort  to  “begin  where  the  learner  is.” 

(3) 

Other  factors — e.g.  aptitudes,  in¬ 
terests,  motivation  —  contribute  to 
achievement  in  mathematics,  reading, 
etc.  However,  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  improving  instruction  is  to  ‘"learn 
the  child” — at  least,  to  know  his 
“level”  of  achievement  and  immediate 
needs. 

“Begin  where  the  learner  is”  has 
special  significance  in  the  language 
arts.  For  example,  some  children  can¬ 
not  achieve  in  reading  situations 
because  they  are  deficient  in  listening 
and/or  >  speaking.  Many  learners  at 
the  elementary,  secondary,  and  college 
levels  have  difficulty  with  spelling  be¬ 
cause  they  have  deficiencies  in  listen¬ 
ing,  speaking,  and/or  reading.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  general  pattern,  or  sequence, 
of  language  development  provides 
essential  clues  to  achievement  “levels.” 

Listening 

One  of  the  first  stages  in  language 
development  is  listening.  The  child 
is  born  into  a  confusion  of  noises.  He 
begins  to  discriminate  between  these 
noises  as  they  begin  to  have  meaning 
for  him. 

The  child  gets  his  meaning  by  re-  ' 
lating  the  noises  to  selected  groupings 
of  his  experiences  (i.e.,  to  structured, 
or  organized,  experience.)  The  noise 
made  by  his  rattle  is  differentiated 
from  the  noise  of  the  family  automo- 
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bile.  Later,  he  differentiates  between 
speech  noises  and  other  noises.  Ho 
learns  to  associate  labels — such  as 
mother,  milk,  toilet — with  the  things 
they  symbolize.  In  short,  his  auditory; 
perception  is  paced  by  his  concept  de-’ 
velopment. 

Listening,  then,  is  the  first  stage  of 
language  development.  While  listen¬ 
ing  is  a  stage  of  language  development, 
it  is  never  really  complete.  These 
listening  skills  are  extended  and  re¬ 
fined  so  that  they  are  brought  to  higher 
levels  of  functioning.  Hearing  com¬ 
prehension,  embracing  several  facets 
of  listening,  follows  the  general  growth 
pattern. 

In  the  first  place,  listening  provides 
the  basis  for  language  development. 
It  is  on  this  base  that  speaking,  read¬ 
ing,  and  writing  are  built. 

In  her  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
literature  on  “Language  Development 
in  Children,”  Dorothea  McCarthy 
points  out  (27,  p.  497): 

“Most  writers  agree  that  the  child 
understands  the  language  of  others 
considerably  before  he  actually  uses 

language  himself . Bean  states 

that  long  before  his  child  could  pro¬ 
nounce  a  word  he  knew  the  meanings 
of  a  great  many  words.” 

In  the  second  place,  listening  is  con¬ 
tinuously  developed  to  buttress  growth 
in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
Hearing  compisehension  appears  to 
govern  the  level  of  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Auditory  discrimination  is  re¬ 
quired  in  speech  production,  in  the 
recognition  of  words  in  reading  situ¬ 
ations,  in  accurate  spelling,  and  so  on. 
For  example,  the  child  who  says  pro- 
nounciation  for  pronunciation  may 
need  to  listen  more  carefully.  *If  he 
says  pronounciation  for  pronunciation 
he  is  likely  to  spell  it  that  way.  Like¬ 


wise,  skills  developed  in  speaking^ 
reading,  and  writing  reinforce  listen¬ 
ing. 

The  teacher,  interested  in  improving 
reading  instruction,  cannot  be  a  nar¬ 
row  specialist  in  reading.  He  must 
understand  the  sequence  of  language 
development  so  that  he  has  a  basis  for 
evaluating  “levels”  of  language 
achievement.  He  must  also  under¬ 
stand  the  relationships  between  listen¬ 
ing  and  the  other  language' arts  so  that 
he  can  help  the  child  to  maintain  his 
language  integration. 

Speaking 

The  second  stage  of  language  devel¬ 
opment  embraces  speaking.  During 
the  initial  listening  stage,  the  child’s 
experience  with  things  and  social 
situations  is  broadened.  He  learns  to 
discriminate  between  speech  noises 
that  symbolize  his  personal  experience. 
And,  he  experiments  with  the  making 
of  speech  noises.  He  is  in  the  speech 
stage  of  language  development  when 
he  utters  his  first  meaningful  sound. 

Speaking,  like  listening,  is  a  social 
tool.  The  social  setting  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  speech  development.  The 
young  child  talks  in  order  to  communi¬ 
cate  regarding  his  needs.  His  need 
for  speech  depends,  to  a  degree,  on  the 
home  “curriculum.”  He  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  talk  but  he  cannot  be 
forced.  There  must  be  a  motive ! 

No  mother  can  teach  a  child  to  talk 
until  progress  has  been  made  with 
listening.  Listening  provides  the 
basis  for  speech  development. 

Speech  production  is  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  memory.  If  so,  the  mother 
of  two-year-old  twins  could  have 
taught  them  to  count  to  ten  one  sum¬ 
mer.  She  was  unsuccessful  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  twins  had  no  concepts  of 
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three-ness,  four-ness  and  so  on.  In 
reality,  she  was  attempting  to  develop 
auditory  rote  memory  for  ten  mean¬ 
ingless  digits.  This  certainly  would 
over^tax  this  type  of  memory  span  for 
a  two-year-old.  No  mother  can  teach 
a  child  to  verbalize  experiences  he 
doesn’t  have. 

By  the  time  the  average  child  is 
about  six  years  of  age,  he  has  acquired 
a  relatively  broad  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  considerable  facility  in 
verbalizing  that  experience.  His 
speaking  vocabulary  reflects  his  con¬ 
trol  over  concepts  and  his  social  devel¬ 
opment.  His  concepts  of  space,  size, 
time,  and  the  like  have  been  extended 
by  his  ever-expanding  environment. 
His  speech  is  well  “socialized”  and 
less  “ego-centric.”  He  uses  complex 
and  compound  sentences  as  well  as 
simple  sentences.  In  short,  he  is  no 
amateur  in  his  control  over  the  listen¬ 
ing  and  speaking  facets  of  oral  lan¬ 
guage. 

Investigators  have  reported  that 
some  children  begin  to  use  words  at 
ten  months  while  others  do  not  use 
words  until  forty  months.  At  t\^ 
years  of  age  the  speaking  vocabulary 
may  vary  between  6  and  126  words. 
The  range  of  speaking  vocabularies 
increases  at  each  successive  age  level. 
Individual  differences  in  speaking 
vocabulary  are  marked.  (28) 

Wide  ranges  of  differences  exist  at 
each  age  level  in  regard  to  the  uses 
of  sentences,  background  of  informa¬ 
tion,  the  ability  to  conceptualize, 
verbal  aptitude,  and  so  on.  In  brief, 
language  development  tends  to  follow 
an  orderly  pattern,  but  there  are  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  in  developmental 
rates. 

Children  do  not  learn  to  listen  dis- 
criminatively  at  the  same  age.  They 


do  not  learn  to  talk  at  the  same  age. 
Hence,  they  vary  considerably  in  oral 
language  development  when  they  are 
admitted  to  the  first  grade. 

Reading 

The  first  two  stages  of  language 
development — listening  and  speaking 
— embrace  oral  language.  A  next 
stage  of  language  development  emerges 
when  the  child  has  needs  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  through  reading.  The  satisfaction 
of  these  needs  introduces  a  new  lan¬ 
guage — written  language. 

This  transition  period  in  which  the 
learner  adds  the  visual  comprehension 
of  written  language  to  his  equipment 
places  new  demands  upon  him.  First, 
his  “level”  of  hearing  comprehension 
limits  his  “level”  of  achievement  in 
visual  comprehension  (reading).  Sec¬ 
ond,  written  language  is  more  remote 
than  oral  language  from  his  everyday 
experiences.  In  the  field  of  linguis¬ 
tics,  oral  language  is  considered  pri¬ 
mary;  written  language,  secondary. 
As  Dr.*  Ernest  Horn  suggests,  “printed 
words  are  only  symbols  of  symbols.” 
(31,  p.  398).  This  highly  abstract 
nature  of  written  language  is  usually 
underestimated  at  all  school  levels. 

Pre-reading  readiness.  Information 
on  the  sequence  of  language  develop¬ 
ment  provides  perspective  on  learner 
readiness  for  initial  reading  instruc¬ 
tion.  For  example,  Billy  did  not  begin 
to  use  words  until  he  was  almost  four 
years  old.  He  began  to  form  sentences 
at  about  six  years  of  age.  When  he 
was  eight  years  of  age,  tests  of  back¬ 
ground  of  information,  memory  span, 
vocabulary,  and  the  like  indicated  re¬ 
tarded  development.  Even  at  this 
time  he  was  not  prepared  for  a  reading 
readiness  program  which  would  help 
him  to  make  the  transition  from  oral 
language  to  written  language. 
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In  the  same  class  of  first  grade 
entrants,  there  usually  is  a  substantial 
group  of  pupils  who  are  not  ready  for 
initial  reading  instruction.  The 
alternative,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
a  reading  readiness  program.  It  is 
folly  to  put  all  these  pupils  in  one 
category  because  they  differ  from  one 
another  in  language  development  and 
needs. 

For  instructional  purposes  the  non¬ 
reading  group  may  be  sub-divided  into 

(1)  a  pre-reading  readiness  group  and 

(2)  a  reading  readiness  group.  This 
grouping  for  certain  activities  does  not, 
of  course,  preclude  activities  in  which 
the  entire  class  participates.  Nor  does 
it  call  for  permanent  groups  because 
develoj»mental  rates  of  children  in  the 
two  groups  may  over-lap. 

In  a  modern  elementary  school, 
judicious  use  is  made  of  evidence 
accumulated  in  differential  psychology. 
Other  things  being  equal,  instruction 
in  reading  is  systematic  to  the  degree 
that  developmental  stages  and  rates  a£e 
taken  into  consideration.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  differention  between  initial  read¬ 
ing  and  reading  readiness  groups  falls 
short  of  actuality.  There  really  is  not 
such  a  thing  as  a  homogeneous  group. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  provision 
must  be  made  for  differentiation  in 
the  non-reading  group.  Furthermore, 
this  differentiation  may  be  required  at 
the  second  grade  level — and  even  at 
the  third  grade  level. 

Reading  Readines.  Records  of  oral 
language  often  reveal  significant  de¬ 
viations  from  written  language.  Writ¬ 
ten  language  tends  to  be  better  organ¬ 
ized  and  more  formal.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  some  children  in  the 
primary  school  can  be  helped  in  tran¬ 
sition  from  spoken  to  written  language 


by  means  of  carefully  selected  reading 
readiness  activities. 

In  a  sense,  reading  readiness  is  not 
a  stage  of  language  development;  it  is 
a  period  of  transition  from  oral  to 
written  language.  Neither  the  teacher 
nor  the  supervisor  can  prescribe  the 
length  of  time  that  a  given  group  or  a 
child  should  participate  in‘  reading 
readiness  activities.  Reading  readiness 
is  not  a  six  weeks  course  I  In  a  few 
days — and  not  more  than  a  few  weeks 
— the  transition  is  made. 

Reading  readiness  activities  are  a 
part  of  any  differentiated  curriculum 
in  at  least  the  primary  school.  They 
may  be  based  on  a  reading  readiness 
book,  or  on  experience  records.  A 
combination  of  the  two  may  be  used. 
The  traditional  reading  readiness  book 
falls  short  of  its  purpose  because  It 
does  not  actually  induct  the  child  into 
reading. 

Basically,  readiness  for  reading 
depends  upon  the  child’s  stage  of  lan¬ 
guage  development.  His  ability  to 
articulate  sounds  and  to  make  his 
speech  comprehensible  to  others  indi¬ 
cates  adequate  motor  abilities.  His 
vocabulary  reveals  his  interest,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  ability  to  conceptualize.  His 
sentence  stnicture  is  a  guide  to  his 
language  achievement.  His  ability  to 
use  sentences  in  an  acceptable  sequence 
is  an  index  to  his  mental  maturity. 
His  social  adjustment  is  reflected  in 
his  willingness  to  ask  questions  and 
to  share  his  interests. 

Initial  Reading.  To  put  reading 
instruction  on  a  systematic  basis,  the 
teacher  must  initiate  instruction  as 
soon  as  the  child  is  prepared.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  planting  a  crop  in 
the  right  season.  Some  children  may 
be  ready  for  reading  at  age  five ; 
others,  a  few  years  later.  Discussions 
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of  poatponing  reading  for  children  who 
are  ready  for  reading  are  out  of  order. 

Among  typical  first-grade  entrants, 
there  are  many  children  who  are  ready 
for  initial  reading  instruction.  For 
these  pupils  there  is  no  need  to  post¬ 
pone  reading  instruction  by,  “putting 
them  through  their  paces”  in  a  reading 
readiness  program.  They  have  the 
necessary  background  of  exj^rience, 
the  linguistic  ability,  and  personal 
needs.  For  them,  the  use  of  reading 
readiness  books  would  not  likely  be 
profitable. 

Writing.  Listening  and  reading  are 
somewhat  analogous  in  terms  of  com¬ 
prehension;  one  requiring  auditory 
comprehension  and  the  other,  visual 
comprehension.  Likewise,  speaking 
and  writing  are  analogous.  They  em¬ 
brace  the  verbalizing  of  experience. 

The  child  does  not  learn  to  talk 
until  he  has  learned  to  listen  discrim- 
inatively.  His  speaking  vocabulary  at 
this  stage  is  limited  to  his  listening 
vocabulary'.  The  kind  of  language  he 
learns  to  speak  is  the  kind  he  has 
learned  to  listen  to. 

Listening  and  speaking  develop 
sequentially.  Reading  growth  is  paced 
by  general  development,  especially 
language  development.  In  turn, 
achievement  in  listening,  speaking, 
and  reading  is  the  base  on  which  writ¬ 
ing  is  developed.  This  is  an  inescap¬ 
able  fact  of  human  development,  but 
it  is  one  often  overlooked. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  can  be  found  in 
studies  of  spelling  ability.  These 
studies  also  spotlight  the  wide  range 
of  abilities  at  each  grade  level. 

Harris  (19)  investigated  the  spell¬ 
ing  achievement  of  1235  students  in 


grades  7  to  12,  inclusive.  For  this 
purpose,  he  constructed  eight  tests 
embracing  a  spelling  vocabulary 
recommended  for  grades  2  to  8,  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  at  the  high  school  level.  The 
test  over  the  grade  two  vocabulary  in¬ 
cluded  twenty  words ;  each  of  the  seven 
succeeding  tests,  25  words. 

The  195  word  test  was  administered 
to  all  the  children  in  grades  7  to  12 
inclusive.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests, 
he  established  each  student’s  (1) 
achievement  level  and  (2)  instruc¬ 
tional  level.  The  grade  level  at  which 
a  student  achieved  a  score  of  90  to 
100%,  inclusive,  was  designated  the 
achievement  level.  The  level  at  which 
a  student  achieved  a  scored  75%  but 
less  than  90%  was  designated  as  the 
instructional  level. 

Harris  reported  the  average  achieve¬ 
ment  levels  within  each  grade  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Grade  Average 

7  3 

8  3 

9  4 

10  6 

11  6 

12  7 

The  range  of  spelling  achievement 
within  each  grade  demonstrated 
heterogeneity.  For  example,  in  Grade 
7,  the  scores  on  a  test  for  grade  2 
ranged  from  75  to  100%.  On  a  test 
for  grade  7,  the  scores  ranged  from 
12  to  100%.  In  grade  12,  the  scores 
on  a  test  for  grade  3  ranged  from  80 
to  100%.  On  a  test  for  high  school, 
the  scores  ranged  from  4  to  100%. 

The  above  evidence  indicates  a  need 
for  systematic  instruction  in  spelling 
from  the  elementary  school  through 
college.  Systematic  instruction,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  locating 
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a  list  of  words  and  having  the  students 
memorize  their  spellings. 

The  case  of  Tommy  J.  illustrates 
this  point.  Tommy  had  repeated  the 
work  of  the  eighth  grade.  After  two 
years  of  diligent  effort  he  could  spell 
8%  of  a  list  of  words  recommended 
for  the  eighth  grade.  Two  years  of 
Tommy’s  school  life  were  more  than 
wasted  because  he  attended  a  regi¬ 
mented  school.  He  had  developed 
strong  antipathy  for  any  activity 
which  required  reading  or  writing. 

On  a  group,  or  reading,  test  of  in¬ 
telligence,  Tommy  achieved  an  I.Q. 
of  76;  on  the  Stanford-Binet,  an  I.Q. 
of  121.  This  behavior  could  have  been 
predicted  because  he  had  a  serious 
reading  disability.  He  couldn’t  read 
very  well  so  he  couldn’t  achieve  on  a 
reading  test  of  intelligence. 

On  an  informal  reading  inventory, 
Tommy  could  read  on  his  own  (inde¬ 
pendently)  a  pre-primer.  This  could 
be  interpreted  as  an  independent  read¬ 
ing  level  of  zero  because  an  intelligent 
fourteen-year-old  boy  does  not  find 
much  satisfaction  in  reading  pre¬ 
primers  ! 

Under  teacher  supervision.  Tommy 
could  read  low  second  reader  material. 
This  was  estimated  as  his  instructional 
reading  level.  (4,  ch.  XXI) 

Tommy  was  placed  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  where  instruction  was  differen¬ 
tiated  to  meet  his  needs.  During  a 
four-week  period  of  corrective  reading 
instruction,  he  raised  his  instructional 
reading  “level”  one  full  grade  level. 
He  improved  substantially  in  auditory 
discrimination  as  well  as  in  reading 
and  writing.  When  he  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  make  rapid  progress,  his 
attitudes  changed  from  withdrawal  to 
approach. 

A  language  arts  approach  to  reading 


instruction  brought  about  gains  in 
spelling  that  were  highly  significant. 
The  following  shows  Tommy’s  status 
on  the  forms  of  an  informal  spelling 
inventory  before  and  after  the  first 
four  weeks  of  instruction. 


Level  Pre-test  Final-test 

2  90  100 

3  88  92 

4  68  80 

5  60  75 

6  40  48 

7  24  32 

8  8  16 


There  are  several  implications  in 
these  data.  First,  reading  instruction 
initiated  at  a  “level”  where  Tommy 
could  operate  effectively  gave  him  new 
hope.  Awareness  of  genuine  success 
improved  his  emotional  well-being  in 
situations  where  he  had  been  frustrated 
for  nine  long  years.  He  had  demon¬ 
strated  his  ability  and  was  putting 
forth  real  effort. 

Of  course.  Tommy  didn’t  “get 
along”  in  history,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
and  other  “subjects”  as  long  as  he  was 
in  the  regimented  school.  He  couldn’t 
read  very  well  and,  therefore,  he  was 
frustrated.  An  intelligent  boy  soons 
learns  to  avoid  frustration  in  hopeless 
situations. 

Certainly,  Tommy  had  “poor”  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  situations  involving 
written  language.  He  had  “poor” 
attitudes  toward  school  in  general.  At 
first  blush,  the  faddist  in  education 
would  put  out  a  torrent  of  language 
about  group  dynamics  and  psycho¬ 
therapy.  However,  Tommy’s  problem 
could  be  solved  by  getting  at  his  writ¬ 
ten  language  disability — the  cause  I 
Psycho-therapy  (the  revision  of  atti¬ 
tudes)  plays  a  significant  role  in  edu¬ 
cation,  but  the  purpose  is  not  to  adjust 
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the  child  to  the  acceptance  of  a  reading 
disability. 

At  the  present  writing,  Tommy  is 
on  the  Dean’s  honor  list  in  a  reputable 
liberal  arts  college.  He  is  not  an  emo¬ 
tional  deviate.  He  is  a  substantial 
student  with  a  healthy  outlook  on  life. 

A  second  implication  of  the  above 
test  findings  is  the  value  of  a  develop¬ 
mental  language  approach.  The  first 
four  weeks  of  instruction  raised  not 
only  his  reading  “level,”  but  also  his 
spelling  “level.”  Language  learnings 
at  the  so-called  second  grade  level  were 
emphasized.  As  a  result  his  scores  in¬ 
creased  at  each  succeeding  level  from 
third  to  eighth.  For  example,  his  score 
on  the  eighth  grade  test  went  up  8%. 
In  fact,  his  gain  of  8%  at  this  level 
indicated  more  achievement  in  four 
weeks  than  during  the  preceding  two 
years. 

This  question  is  often  raised  by 
teachers  who  belong  to  that  Ancient 
Order  of  Regimenters  and  Standard- 
izers,  “If  I  don’t  teach  them  the  work 
of  this  grade,  how  am  I  to  get  them 
ready  for  the  next  grade?”  School 
files  contain  data  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion.  Tommy’s  record  given  above, 
can  be  multiplied  by  the  thousands  who 
have  been  studied  in  our  Reading 
Clinic.  In  Tommy’s  case,  the  evidence 
is  clear  that  instruction  at  the  so-called 
second  grade  level  improved  his 
achievement  at  all  succeeding  levels — 
including  the  so-called  eighth  grade 
level.  The  basic  concept  of,  “Begin 
where  the  learner  is,”  appears  to  be 
sound. 

In  general  it  appears  to  be  true  that 
a  child  must  have  at  least  “first-reader 
level”  reading  ability  before  he  is 
ready  for  systematic  guidance  in  spell¬ 
ing  and  other  aspects  of  written  com¬ 
position.  This  experience  with  writ¬ 


ten  language  is  a  prime  prerequisite. 

In  1918,  Leta  S.  Hollingsworth 
published  a  study  on  The  Psychology 
of  Special  Disability  in  Spelling.  (21) 
She  first  called  attention  to  J.  M. 
Rice’s  conclusion  in  1897  “that  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  spelling  and  the  methods  used  have 
little  correlation  with  results  achiev¬ 
ed.”  Furthermore,  she  “noted  that 
poor  spelling  is  often  correlated  with 
poor  reading  ability  and  at  times  with 
other  disabilities  in  language.”  Appar¬ 
ently,  then,  the  point  of  view  expressed 
in  this  discussion  was  substantiated 
long  ago. 

It  appears  that  much  time  and 
energy  has  been  wasted  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  as  well  as  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  because  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  sequence  of  language  de¬ 
velopment  were  not  understood.  Writ¬ 
ten  composition  often  has  been  taught 
by  the  “spray  gun”  method.  Each 
succeeding  year  the  students  have  been 
sprayed  with  lectures  and  drills  on 
punctuation,  sentence  structure,  spell¬ 
ing,  and  so  on  without  regard  for 
deficiencies  in  language  development. 
It  is  a  rare  classroom  where  the 
English  ,  teacher  has  a  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  human  development  and 
human  learning.  The  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  accumulation  of  credits  in 
English. 

If,  for  example,  the  student  can’t 
spell  very  well,  the  teacher  might  ask 
these  questions: 

1.  Does  he  know  how  to  use  the 
word  correctly?  (That  is,  does  he 
know  its  meaning  or  meanings?) 

2.  Does  he  hear  the  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation?  (That  is,  are  his  listen¬ 
ing  skills,  especially  auditory  discrim¬ 
ination,  up  to  par?) 
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3.  Does  he  pronounce  the  word 
correctly  i 

4.  What  is  his  “level”  of  reading 
achievement?  (That  is,  is  the  word 
in  his  listening,  speaking,  and  reading 
vocabularies  ?) 

5.  Does  he  have  control  over  ade¬ 
quate  techniques  for  learning  to  spell 
a  word  ? 

Similar  sets  of  questions  can  be 
asked  about  students  having  difficulty 
with  sentence  structure,  paragraph 
unity,  outlining,  dictionary  usage,  and 
other  facets  of  writing.  In  each  in¬ 
stance,  the  difficulty  may  be  a  symptom 
of  a  basic  language  deficiency. 
Symptoms  are  used  to  analyze  the 
causes  of  difficulties,  but  they  are  not 
pointe  at  which  an  attack  is  made  on 
the  problem. 

Giving  the  learner  more  algebra 
may  not  remove  his  handicap  in  alge¬ 
bra.  Likewise,  giving  the  learner  an 
extra  dosage  of  written  composition 
may  not  relieve  him  of  his  disease.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  evaluate  his  back¬ 
ground  learnings. 

Summary.  The  chief  point  of  this 
discussion  is  that  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing  is  systematic  to  the  degree  that  it 
is  patterned  in  terms  of  the  sequence 
of  language  development.  To  be  fruit¬ 
ful,  basic  instruction  in  reading  is 
initiated  at  the  child’s  “level”  of  lan¬ 
guage  achievement  and  is  paced  by  the 
language  facet  of  his  development. 
Each  stage  of  language  development  is 
the  basis  for  the  succeeding  stage.  In 
short,  the  pattern  of  language  develop¬ 
ment  is  a  guide  to  effective  reading 
instruction. 

Experience  to  Language  Sequence 

One  of  the  guides  to  systematic  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  is  the  sequence  of 
language  development.  Basic  to  this 


concept  is  the  relationship  between 
language  and  experience. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  child’s 
ability  to  discriminate  between  speech 
sounds  depends  upon  his  ability  to  re¬ 
late  his  personal  experiences  to  them. 
The  spoken  words  mother  or  dog  are 
only  noises  until  he  selects  and  organ¬ 
izes  experiences  relevant  to  each  noise. 
Auditory  perception  emerges  as  the 
individual  organizes,  or  structures,  his 
experience  in  relation  to  sounds. 
Stated  simply,  the  child  cannot  dis¬ 
criminate  between  speech  noises  until 
he  senses  the  relationship  between 
them  and  his  experience.  Auditory 
discrimination  skills  are  developed 
only  in  situations  meaningful  for  the 
listener. 

In  learning  to  talk,  the  child  re¬ 
verses  the  listening  process.  He  re- 
constr.ucts  his  experience  in  terms  of 
his  purpose.  At  the  best,  he  can  only 
verbalize  his  experience.  “Ideas,”  Dr. 
Ernest  Horn  tells  us,  “must  be  built 
by  the  student  out  of  the  materials  of 
his  experience.”  (22,  p.  130) 

Not  long  ago  speech  correctionists 
operated  in  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  drill  on  listening  and  reproducing 
isolated  speech  sounds  was  the  one 
sure  way  to  improve  speech.  By  this 
process  they  brought  to  a  high  level 
of  consciousness  those  skills  which 
should  have  been  reduced  to  a  level  of 
automation.  Today,  speech  teachers 
and  clinicians  emphasize  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  essential  skills  in  meaningful 
situations.  They  operate  on  the 
assumption  that  comprehensible  speech 
depends  upon  what  is  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  as  well  as  how  it  is  done. 

Reading  is  one  of  the  most  abstract 
of  learning  aids.  Much  more  experi¬ 
ence  must  be  taken  by  the  learner  to 
silent  movies  than  to  observation  or 
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participation  in  order  to  interpret 
them.  Still  more  experience  must  be 
taken  to  a  lecture  than  to  a  movie  or 
a  demonstration  on  the  same  topic. 
And  even  more  experience  must  be 
taken  to  written  language  than  to 
movies  or  lectures  in  order  to  insure 
new  concepts  for  new  organizations  of 
experience.  Since  reading  is  the  most 
abstract  learning  aid,  more  bac’rground 
is  necessary  to  profit  from  the  use  of 
this  aid  than  any  other  learning  aid. 

Reading,  like  listening,  requires  the 
reconstruction  of  experience  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  written  language.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  materials  of  reading 
are  concepts.  Verbal  concepts,  or  con¬ 
structs  have  two  facets:  language  and 
experience.  The  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  listener  and  the  speaker,  or 
the  reader  and  the  writer,  is  language. 
Other  things  being  equal,  how  much 
is  communicated  depends  upon  the 
commonality  of  relevant  experiences 
for  the  reader  and  writer.  (9) 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  oral 
language  per  se  is  meaningless.  The 
words  democracy,  lamprey,  superero¬ 
gation,  may  be  spoken  softly  or  shouted 
a  thousand  times  without  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  either  the  listener 
or  the  speaker.  They  can  be  spelled 
and/or  pronounced  twenty-five  times 
each  without  understanding  on  the 
part  of  either  the  writer  or  the  reader. 
Clues  to  meaning  are  found  in  neither 
language  nor  unorganized  experience! 
Instead,  they  are  found  in  language- 
experience  relationships.  (9) 

The  natural  order  of  learning  is 
from  experience  to  language.  Con¬ 
cepts  are  developed  by  beginning  with 
experiences.  By  participating  in 
in  school  elections,  student  govern¬ 
ment,  class  discussions,  and  so  on,  the 
child  has  experiences  with  democratic 


processes.  By  observing  election  pro¬ 
cedures,  local  courts  in  action,  and  the 
like,  he  extends  his  experience  with 
these  processes.  By  participation  in 
discussions,  listening  to  lectures,  and 
reading,  he  is  in  a  position  to  build 
his  concepts  of  democratic  processes. 
Always,  however,  the  experience  must 
be  there  to  be  organized  before  the 
label  democracy  will  have  meaning  for 
him. 

In  1918,  Leta  S.  Hollingsworth  re¬ 
ported  that,  “the  percentage  of  mis¬ 
spelling  among  misused  words  is  de- 
cidely  greater  than  among  correctly 
used  words;  and  that  this  holds  not 
only  for  the  average,  hut  for  every  indi¬ 
vidual  child,  without  exception . " 

She  concluded  that,  “knowledge  of 
meaning  is  probably  in  and  of  itself  an 
important  determiner  of  error  in  spell¬ 
ing;  that  children  will  produce  about 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  more 
of  misspellings  in  writing  words  the 
meanings  of  which  they  are  ignorant 
or  uncertain,  than  they  will  produce  in 
writing  words  the  meaning  of  which 
they  know."  (21) 

The  experience-to-language  sequence 
of  learning  has  significant  implications 
in  systematic  reading  instruction : 

First,  the  child  who  is  ready  for 
initial  reading  instruction  brings  a 
stock  of  basic  concepts  to  the  situation. 
He  brings  a  background  of  organized 
experience  to  reading;  he  has  the 
necessary  oral  language  facility  to 
verbalize  that  experience. 

Second,  at  all  school  levels,  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  learner  for  a 
reading  activity  by  appraising  and  de¬ 
veloping  concepts  basic  to  the  material 
under  consideration.  A  variety  of 
learning  aids  may  be  used :  doing,  ob¬ 
servation,  movies,  film  strips,  models, 
pictoral  representation,  phonograph 
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records,  and  discussions.  Strong  mo¬ 
tives  and  basic  concepts  are  essential 
to  reconstructing  the  experience  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  written  language. 

Third,  vocabulary  is  developed  in 
each  curriculum  area  by  means  of  an 
experience-to-language  approach.  That 
is,  relevant  experiences  of  the  group 
are  organized  and  related  before  a 
label — such  as  democracy,  corporation, 
valence,  convex,  magneto  or  metaphor 
— is  applied.  The  word  without  the 
experience  is  meaningless;  language 
is  meanful  to  the  degree  it  is  used  to 
verbalize  personal  experience.  (9) 

Fourth,  language  skills  are  sharpen¬ 
ed  on  the  whetstone  of  experience.  For 
example,  in  a  directed  reading  activ¬ 
ity,  word-recognition  needs  are  identi¬ 
fied  during  the  first,  or  silent,  reading. 
That  is,  they  are  identified  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  charged  with  meaning  for  the 
learner.  When  they  are  identified, 
guidance  is  given  on  specific  needs. 
Appropriate  word  recognition  skills 
are  taught  at  that  time.  The  skills, 
then,  are  applied  immediately  in  the 
reading  situation.  Two  potent  ele¬ 
ments  of  learning  are  present  in  this 
type  of  experience;  “felt  need”  and 
experience. 

In  some  school  situations  today  it 
is  a  common  practice  to  have  retarded 
readers  drill  on  a  set  of  200  or  more 
common  words  until  they  have  memor¬ 
ized  them.  This  practice  is  based  on 
the  fallible  assumption  that  reading 
is  a  word-pronouncing  process.  It  not 
only  defeats  purposeful  reading  but 
also  it  postpones  the  time  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  can  learn  to  read.  It  breeds 
erroneous  notions  about  the  reading 
process  and  attitudes  of  withdrawal. 

When  words  are  drilled  in  isolation, 
the  alleged  purpose  of  the  activity  is 
usually  defaulted.  Words  can  be  an¬ 


alyzed  into  their  sounds  or  structural 
elements  to  the  point  where  they  lose 
all  significance  for  the  learner.  An 
adequate  developmental  sequence  for 
recognition  embraces  (1)  meaning,  (2) 
auditory  discrimination  in  a  meaning¬ 
ful  setting,  (3)  visual-auditory  dis¬ 
crimination  in  a  meaningful  setting, 
(4)  visual-discrimination  in  a  mean¬ 
ingful  setting,  and  (5)  recognition  in 
both  original  and  “new”  contexts. 

The  authors  of  some  so-called  read¬ 
ing  workbooks  for  use  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  colleges  are 
even  worse  offenders.  These  work¬ 
book  pages  are  often  only  lists  of  iso¬ 
lated  words  which  are  to  .be  marked 
for  phonetic  elements,  syllables,  or 
affixes  by  the  unfortunate  student. 
They  are  not  developmental  activities ; 
they  are  test  pages.  And  as  test  pages, 
they  can  be  questioned.  Activities  of 
this  type  probably  are  no  better  and 
contribute  no  more  to  reading  ability 
than  a  good  fire  drill. 

Summary,  The  futility  of  developing 
language  learnings  in  isolation  from 
“felt  needs’  and  experience  has  been 
demonstrated  by  investigators  of  lis¬ 
tening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
They  have  demonstrated  that  the 
memorization  of  rules  of  grammar  and 
usage  does  not  contribute  to  writing 
ability.  Likewise,  memorizing  phone¬ 
tic  principles  and  principles  of  syllabi¬ 
cation  does  not  produce  results  in  word 
recognition  or  in  spelling.  In  fact, 
the  exceptions  to  the  “rule”  often  ex¬ 
ceed  the  applications.  The  general 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  language 
needs  can  be  met  best  when  they  arise 
in  experience. 

Concepts  of  Retardation 

Many  individuals  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  in  colleges  are 
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retarded  in  language  development.  At 
the  present,  there  probably  is  more 
concern  over  reading  retardation  than 
of  retardation  in  any  other  facet  of 
language  development.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  a  brief  review  of  concepts  of 
retardation  appears  to  be  in  order. 

In  some  situations,  the  term  retarda¬ 
tion  is  used  to  designate  students  who 
are  not  achieving  up  to  the  class  aver¬ 
age.  This  use  of  the  term,  of  course, 
is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

An  achievement  test — e.g.,  a  stand¬ 
ardized  test  or  an  informal  inventory 
— measures  achievement  in  a  few 
selected  items  in  relation  to  some 
criterion.  For  example,  a  standard¬ 
ized  test  indicates  an  individual’s 
achievement  in  relation  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  individuals 
of  about  the  same  age  or  grade  level. 
An  analysis  of  responses  on  the  test 
may  give  a  clue  to  general  needs  but 
it  doesn’t  give  a  clue  to  the  examinee’s 
capacity  for  achievement. 

A  standardized  test  of  reading 
achievement  may  be  primarily  a  power 
test  or  a  skills  test.  An  individual 
score  indicates  relative  achievement  in 
relation  to  other  individuals.  It  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  independent  reading  level  or  in¬ 
structional  reading  level.  In  fact, 
scores  on  standardized  tests  often  do 
not  “square”  with  the  individual’s 
ability  to  read  graded  textbooks  or 
other  instructional  material.  This 
does  not  indict  test  makers  but  it  does 
call  for  judicious  interpretation  of  test 
scores. 

An  individual  achieving  a  grade 
score  of  5.0  on  a  standardized  reading 
test  may  or  may  not  be  retarded — re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  he  is  in  the  ele- 
mentarv’  school,  in  the  secondary 
school,  or  in  college.  This  statement 


is  true  because  achievement  must  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  capacity  for 
achievement. 

*  How  can  reading-  capacity  be  esti¬ 
mated  ?  ^lost  group  tests  of  intelli¬ 
gence  require  reading  ability.  Such 
tests  obviously  can  be  used  for  non¬ 
readers  or  low-achievers  in  reading. 
At  present  there  is  no  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  group  test  for  this  purpose. 

In  special  cases,  individual  tests  of 
intelligence  may  be  employed.  Stand¬ 
ardized  and  informal  tests  of  hearing 
comprehension  can  be  used  effectively. 

A  retarded  reader,  therefore,"  is  an 
individual  whose  achievement  is  less 
than  his  capacity.  In  general,  there 
is  as  much  or  more  retardation  among 
those  who  achieve  above  the  class 
average  than  among  those  who  achieve 
below  the  class  average. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  should  be  made  between  retarded 
readers  and  low’  achievers.  A  retarded 
reader  is  an  individual  whose  hearing 
comprehension  “level”  is  higher  than 
his  reading  achievement  “level.”  Or, 
his  mental  age  exceeds  his  reading  age. 
A  retarded  reader  may  be  at  any  point 
in  a  distribution  of  scores  in  either  an 
achievement  test  or  a  capacity  test. 
A  low  achiever  in  reading  is  simply 
one  who  achieves  low  scores  on  reading 
tests.  He  may  or  may  not  be  a 
retarded  reader,  depending  upon  his 
capacity. 

Informal  Inventories 

Language  development  is  only  one 
facet  of  human  development.  Hence, 
experience,  interests,  motivation,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  many  other  factors 
merit  consideration  in  evaluating 
language  needs.  With  this  warning, 
a  brief  description  of  informal  inven¬ 
tories  follows. 
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Hearing  Comprehension 

In  general,  there  are  five  approaches 
to  the  appraisal  of  readiness  for  read¬ 
ing:  (1)  developmental  history,  (2) 
systematic  observation,  (3)  reading 
readiness  tests,  (4)  intelligence  tests, 
and  (5)  informal  inventory  of  hearing 
comprehension.  (4),  Ch.  XIII). 
Only  two  of  these  can  be  purchased; 
the  other  three  are  “no-cost” 
approaches. 

One  practical  technique  for  estimat¬ 
ing  readiness  for  reading  is  a  hearing 
comprehension  inventory.  For  this 
purpose,  a  selection  at  about  first- 
reader  “level”  difficulty  is  used.  The 
teacher  reads  the  selection  to  the  child 
or  group  and  cheeks  comprehension. 
If  the  child  can  comprehend  what  was 
read  to  him  and  discuss  the  selection 
intelligently,  he  is  assumed  to  be  ready 
for  initial  reading  instruction. 

An  informal  inventory  of  hearing 
comprehension  provides  one  index  to 
readiness  for  reading.  By  using  ma¬ 
terials  at  different  “reader  levels,”  the 
teacher  may  estimate  levels  of  “reading 
capacity”  for  each  meml)er  of  th'e 
group. 

An  informal  inventory  of  hearing 
comprehension  is  an  appropriate  tech¬ 
nique  for  estimating  the  reading 
capacity  at  higher  school  levels,  includ¬ 
ing  college.  For  this  purpose  a  set  of 
instructional  materials  graded  in  read¬ 
ing  difficulty  is  used.  The  teacher 
reads  the  material  and  checks  compre¬ 
hension  by  means  of  factual  and  infer¬ 
ential  questions. 

Reading  Achievement 

Systematic  guidance  in  reading  is, 
firsll  of  all,  differentiated  guidance. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  systematic 
guidance  is  to  estimate  the  achieve¬ 
ment  “levels”  of  the  different  learners 


in  the  class.  Until  this  is  done,  dis¬ 
cussions  of  word  analysis,  semantic 
analysis,  critical  reading,  concept  de¬ 
velopment,  group  dynamics,  biblio- 
therapy,  and  the  like  deteriorate  to  the 
patter  of  faddists. 

To  date,  no  one  has  devised  a  cur¬ 
riculum  that  is  suitable  for  all  learners 
of  an  age  or  grade  level.  No  one  has 
developed  an  effective  technique  of 
regimenting  instruction  in  any  class. 
After  visiting  many  classrooms  in 
several  states  during  the  present  school 
year,  the  writer  has  concluded  that 
regimented  instruction  remains  the 
Number  One  cause  of  reading  retarda¬ 
tion. 

To  put  reading  instruction  on  a 
systematic  basis,  two  questions  must  be 
answered.  First,  what  is  the  highest 
level  at  which  the  child  can  read  “on 
his  own  ?”  This  is  usually  called  the 
independent  reading  level.  Second, 
what  is  the  highest  level  at  which  the 
child  can  read  “under  teacher  super¬ 
vision?”  This  is  usually  called  the 
instructional  reading  level. 

Unfortunately,  answers  to  the  two 
above  questions  can  not  be  obtained 
from  a  standardized  test  of  reading. 
In  fact,  standardized  tests  tend  to 
place  low-achievers  in  reading  at  their 
frustration  levels,  which  are  from  one 
to  four  or  more  “grade  levels”  above 
their  instructional  reading  levels. 

An  informal  reading  inventory  is 
simply  the  systematic  observation  of 
behaviour  in  a  reading  situation.  The 
situation  may  embrace  an  individual 
or  a  group.  In  a  class  of  twenty  to 
thirty-five  students,  there  may  be  one 
or  two  who  should  be  studied  indi¬ 
vidually.  However,  the  chief  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  no-cdst  inventory  is  that 
the  teacher  is  provided  with  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  estimating  reading  “levels” 
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and  needs  in  all  reading  activities 
every  day.  It  is  as  valuable  in  a 
directed  reading  situation  as  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  situation. 

The  materials  used  for  an  informal 
inventory  are  those  found  in  a  class¬ 
room  equipped  to  meet  the  wide  range 
of  reading  levels  therein.  They  may 
be  graded  textbooks,  graded  current 
events  materials,  or  other  instructional 
materials  graded  in  reading  difficulty. 

In  order  to  guide  reading  develop¬ 
ment  systematically,  the  teacher  needs 
to  have  two  types  of  information:  (1) 
the  reading  achievement  levels  of  each 
individual  in  the  class,  (2)  the  rela¬ 
tive  reading  difficulty  (readability)  of 
each  book  used.  If  the  teacher  has 
information  on  the  readability  of  the 
instructional  materials,  he  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  reading  achievement  levels 
of  individuals  by  using  these  materials 
with  the  child,  and  vice  versa.  But 
one  must  be  “known,”  because  when 
both  factors  are  “unknown”  there  is 
likely  to  be  confusion  and  frustration 
on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  learner. 

One  of  the  many  causes  of  retarda¬ 
tion  in  reading  is  regimented  instruc¬ 
tion.  Regimented  instruction  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes,  for  low  and  high 
achievers  are  not  challenged.  For  this 
reason,  a  reading  consultant’s  time  may 
be  more  profitably  used  by  working 
with  classrooms  teachers  than  by 
teaching  a  few  groups  of  corrective 
and/or  remedial  reading  cases. 

With  the  exception  of  non-readers, 
a  learner  usually  can  read  material  at 
some  level  of  readability  without 
symptoms  of  frustration.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
reading  difficulty:  lip  movement,  finger 
pointing,  word-by-word  reading,  ten¬ 
sion  movements,  high-pitched  voice, 


reversal  errors,  lack  of  attention  to 
punctuation,  and  low  comprehension. 

For  an  individual  inventory,  a 
series  of  graded  materials  is  used. 
Short  selections  are  used,  beginning  at 
a  low  level  of  readability  and  continu¬ 
ing  until  the  individual’s  instructional 
reading  level  is  identified.  Symptoms 
of  frustration  are  used  as  indicators  of 
lack  of  achievement. 

The  highest  readability  “level”  at 
which  the  individual  can  read  without 
symptoms  of  frustration  is  the  basal 
level.  This  often  is  also  the  independ¬ 
ent  reading  level.  As  succeeding  levels 
of  readability  are  attempted,  two 
things  happen.  First,  the  number  of 
symptoms  increase.  Second,  each 
symptom  becomes  intensified. 

At  a  level  just  above  the  basal  level 
word  recognition  and/or  comprehen¬ 
sion  needs  may  appear.  If  this  is  the 
only  problem,  the  instructional  level 
may  be  at  this  point. 

Above  the  instructional  level,  symp¬ 
toms  of  frustration  usually  increase 
rapidly.  For  example,  at  the  next 
level,  the  rhythm  of  oral  reading  may 
tend  to  break  and  silent  lip  movement 
may  be  evidenced.  At  succeeding 
levels,  there  may  be  evidence  of  finger 
pointing,  tension  movements,  a  high- 
pitched  voice,  and  so  on.  This  tend¬ 
ency  to  lip  movement  deteriorates  to 
whispering  and  then  to  mumbling  over 
unknown  words. 

Usually  children  can  read  at  a 
higher  level  under  teacher  guidance 
than  they  can  “on  their  own.”  The 
level  at  which  learners  read  under 
teacher  guidance  is  called  the  instruc¬ 
tional  reading  level.  The  level  at 
which  they  read  “on  their  own”  is 
called  the  independent  reading  level. 

(  ,  Ch.  XXI) 

The  independent  reading  level  is  the 
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highest  level  at  which  the  child  can 
read  with  full  understanding  and  free¬ 
dom  from  frustration.  The  reading 
is  done  without  tension  movements, 
lip  movement,  finger  pointing,  and 
other  evidences  of  diflSculty.  Silent 
reading  is  characterized  by  a  relatively 
fast  rate  of  comprehension  and 
absence  of  vocalization.  Oral  re*, 
reading  is  charatcerized  by  rhythm, 
accurate  interpretation  of  punctuation, 
accurate  pronunciation  of  more  than 
99%  of  the  words,  and  a  conversa¬ 
tional  tone.  At  the  independent  level, 
the  reading  is  fluent.  The  child  prac¬ 
tices  good  reading  habits,  (  ,  pp.  445- 

447) 

The  instructional  level  is  the  highest 
level  at  which  the  child  can  read  sat¬ 
isfactorily  under  teacher  supervision 
in  a  group  situation.  For  normal  pro¬ 
gress,  this  reading  has  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics  as  independent  reading, 
with  one  exception.  The  child  may 
require  help  on  the  recognition  of  no 
more  than  5%  of  the  words.  If  he 
must  have  help  on  more  than  one  word 
in  twenty,  his  comprehension  bogs 
down.  He  becomes  frustrated.  (  , 

pp.  447-450) 

Spelling  Achievement 

One  index  to  achievement  in  writ¬ 
ing  activities  is  the  “level”  of  spelling 
ability.  While  spelling  ability  may 
not  be  the  “best”  criterion,  it  is  one 
that  can  be  evaluated  directly  and 
probably  with  the  least  effort. 

Many  factors  (e.g.,  meaning  and 
visual  and  auditory  perception)  con¬ 
tribute  to  accuracy  in  both  word  recog¬ 
nition  and  spelling.  Furthermore, 
many  reading-study  activities  require 
writing.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
attention  should  be  given  to  spelling 
and  other  aspects  of  writing  in  a 


systematic  program  of  reading  instruc¬ 
tion. 

For  a  spelling  test  at  a  given  grade 
level,  twenty  or  twenty-five  words  are 
adequate.  There  is  little  to  be  gained 
by  building  a  thirty,  fifty,  or  one- 
hundred  word  test.  (8) 

The  words  for  each  test  level  are 
obtained  by  a  systematic  sampling. 
This  sample  may  be  taken  from  a 
graded  series  of  spellers  or  from  a 
spelling  vocabular  study.  (10,  11) 

For  a  survey  test  built  on  a  series 
of  spellers,  the  words  are  sampled. 
For  a  diagnostic  test,  the  words  are 
selected  to  meet  certain  criteria.  For 
example,  parts  of  the  test  would  cover 
homographs,  homonyms,  and  variants 
and  derivatives  illustrating  different 
phonetic  and  syllabication  “princi¬ 
ples,” 

To  determine  the  selection  of 
twenty-five  words  for  a  survey  test, 
the  number  of  words  in  the  basic  list 
(e.g.,  400)  is  divided  by  25.  For 
example,  at  a  given  grade  level,  there 
may  be  400  different  words  to  be 
taught.  This  total,  or  400,  is  divided 
by  the  number  needed  in  the  test,  or 
25.  This  gives  a  quotient  of  8. 

The  next  step  is  to  select  the  words 
for  the  test.  In  the  above  example,  a 
25  word  test  is  to  be  made  from  a 
sampling  of  400  words.  The  first 
word  is  taken  from  the  first  eight 
words  in  the  speller.  Assume  that  the 
second  word  in  the  spelling  list  is 
taken  for  the  first  word  in  the  test. 
Since  every  eighth  word  in  the  speller 
is  selected  for  a  test  word,  the  second 
word  for  the  spelling  test  is  the  tenth 
word  in  the  speller.  The  remaining 
23  words  are  selected  in  like  manner. 
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The  following  chart  shows  how  the 
first  three  words  are  selected : 


1. 

prize 

11. 

happen 

2. 

choose 

12. 

win 

3. 

class 

13. 

finish 

4. 

hope 

14. 

others 

5. 

fourth 

15. 

thinking 

6. 

grade 

16. 

talking 

7. 

ours 

17. 

plan 

8. 

piece 

18. 

wrote 

9. 

act 

19. 

spend 

10. 

hardly 

etc. 

Alternate  forms  of  a  test  can  be 
made  by  additional  samplings.  In  the 
above  example,  eight  tests  (8  x  25= 
400  words)  may  be  made  without 
duplication  of  test  words.  A  second 
test  for  ' example  may  be  made  by  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  fourth  word  and  tak¬ 
ing  every  eighth  word  in  the  speller. 
Alternate  forms  of  the  test  may  be 
used  as  pre-tests,  final-tests,  and  pro¬ 
gress  tests. 

At  a  given  grade  level,  more  than 
one  test  is  needed.  For  example,  a  fifth 
grade  teacher  would  need  tests  cover¬ 
ing  grades  2  to  5,  inclusive.  A  high 
school  or  college  teacher  would  need 
tests  covering  grades  2  to  8,  inclusive, 
plus  a  higher  level  test. 

For  admission  purposes  at  the  high 
school  and  college  levels,  a  short-form 
test  may  be  constructed.  Five  or  ten 
words  at  each  grade  level  may  be  used 
to  build  a  fifty  or  one-hundred  word 
test  to  screen  out  individuals  with 
spelling  handicaps.  An  inspection  of 
the  test  results  will  indicate  the 
approximate  level  at  which  a  longer 
survey  test  will  be  neded. 

When  the  test  is  administered,  the 
student  writes  the  test  words  in  a 
column.  Before  the  student  writes 
each  word,  the  teacher  (1)  pronounces 
the  word  in  a  conversational  tone,  (2) 


reads  a  sentence  which  reveals  one  use 
of  the  word,  and  (3)  pronounces  the 
word  again.  It  is  important  to  have 
the  child  listen  to  these  three  steps 
before  writing  in  order  to  avoid  error. 
For  example,  it  is  impossible  to  spell 
a  homonym  (e.g.,  to,  too,  two;  isle, 
aisle,  ril)  until  it  is  given  a  setting. 
This  is  also  true  for  plurals,  posses- 
sives,  and  similar  words  where  accur¬ 
ate  auditory  discrimination  is  essential 
to  reeognition. 

After  the  tests  are  scored,  each  in¬ 
dividual’s  record  is  inspected  to  esti¬ 
mate  spelling  levels.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  scores  will  tend  to  be  lower 
at  each  successive  spelling  “level.” 

The  individual’s  instructional 
“level”  lies  at  the  highest  test  “level” 
where  the  score  falls  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  76  and  88%,  inclusive.  If  his 
score  is  lower  than  76%  at  a  given 
level,  then  the  instruction  at  a  still 
lower  level  is  indicated.  In  order  to 
insure  success  at  a  given  “level,”  the 
individual  should  be  able  to  spell  at 
least  75%  of  the  words  at  that  “level.” 

If  a  given  individual  achieves  a 
score  of  less  than  75%  on  a  grade  2 
test,  other  facets  of  his  language  de¬ 
velopment  should  be  studied.  The 
first  step,  of  course,  is  to  administer 
an  informal  reading  inventory.  Other 
things  being  equal,  his  spelling  score 
will  be  at  the  75%  level  or  above  if 
his  reading  achievement  is  at  least 
“high  first  reader  level.” 

The  individual’s  achievement  “level” 
lies  at  the  highest  test  “level”  where 
the  score  falls  between  02  and  100%, 
inclusive.  “Textbook”  spelling  in¬ 
struction  for  individuals  who  score  at 
this  level  cannot  be  justified.  Instead, 
the  learners  attention  should  be 
directed  entirely  to  spelling  in  his 
every-day  writing  activities. 
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The  following  chart  is  an  actual  re* 
port  of  a  case.  Recommended  instruc¬ 
tional  and  achievement  levels  are  in¬ 
dicated. 

Grade 

Level  Score 

2  100 

3  100 

4  100 

5  92  (Achievement  level) 

6  80  (Instructional  level) 

7  64 

8  28 

In  general,  the  spelling  achievement 
level  cannot  be  higher  than  the  in¬ 
structional  level  in  reading.  A  given 
individual  may  be  a  high  achiever  in 
reading  and  a  low  achiever  in  spelling. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  individual  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  high  achiever  in 
spelling  and  a  low  achiever  in  reading. 

Summary 

Informal  inventories  of  hearing 
comprehension,  reading,  and  spelling 
provide  a  direct  and  practical 
approach  to  the  problem  of  “finding 
W’here  the  learner  is.”  Similar  inven¬ 
tories  may  be  made  of  auditory  dis¬ 
crimination,  speech,  reading  tech¬ 
niques,  and  writing  abilities.  Data 
obtained  by  informal  procedures  can 
be  used  to  interpret  scores  on  stand¬ 
ardized  tests. 

The  roots  of  any  instructional  or 
supervisory  program  are  to  be  found 
in  data  on  human  development.  With¬ 
out  these  basic  data  no  program  can 
flourish.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
teachers  and  supervisors  to  begin  an 
evaluation  of  their  programs  by  im¬ 
proving  their  competence  in  the  use  of 
techniques  for  studying  the  learners. 

Not  all  basal  textbooks  are  carefully 
graded  in  readability.  For  example, 
a  fourth  grade  book  may  be  as  “diffi¬ 


cult”  to  read  as  another  seventh  grade 
bocflc.  Even  when  a  series  of  books  is 
graded  in  readability,  it  may  differ 
from  another  series  because  different 
criteria  are  employed.  Hence,  lan¬ 
guage  achievement  “levels”  of  the 
learners  may  vary  from  one  series  to 
another.  But  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  informal  inventories: 
difficulties  may  be  detected  at  onoe. 

Both  standardized  test  scores  and  in¬ 
formal  inventory  results  can  be  major 
factors  in  motivation.  Most  learners 
donU  have  to  be  sold  on  taking  an  in¬ 
terest  in  their  achievement  levels  and 
needs.  In  a  healthy  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  climate  they  are  interested. 
Therefore,  the  results  on  achievement 
tests  and  inventories  should  be  gone 
over  with  the  learner.  Personal  needs 
are  among  the  most  potent  elements 
in  motivation. 

Summary 

This  discussion  was  intended  to 
serve  two  purposes :  First,  to  identify 
reading  in  the  sequence  of  language 
development  by  indicating  some  of  the 
relationships  of  reading  to  listening, 
speaking,  and  writing.  Second,  to 
describe  some  of  the  procedures  for 
estimating  language  achievement  so 
that  guidance  in  reading  can  be  ini¬ 
tiated  on  a  systematic  basis. 

For  a  generation  or  more,  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  in  transition  from  an  ex¬ 
treme  emphasis  on  subject-matter-to- 
be-learned  to  a  considered  emphasis  on 
child  development.  Mistakes — costly 
to  the  learner — have  been  made  be¬ 
cause  schools  sometimes  have  been 
operated  on  crossed  premises.  That  is, 
the -“philosophy”  talked  by  the  educa¬ 
tor  has  not  always  squared  with  class¬ 
room  practices.  Report  cards,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  often  have  been  revised  to  keep 
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pace  with  acceptable  trends,  but  the 
same  old  regimented  instruction  is  per¬ 
petuated.  Chronological  age  promo¬ 
tions  have  been  instituted,  but  often 
this  practice  has  deteriorated  to  a 
scheme  for  “passing  on”  children  with 
unanalyzed  learning  disabilities.  Lip 
service  has  been  given  to  a  language 
arts  approach  to  reading,,  bjit  many 
classrooms  are  supplied  with  readers, 
spellers,  and  language  books  with  the 
same  grade  level  designations.  In 
short,  incomplete  “maps”  of  theory 
have  not  represented  “territories”  in 
the  classroom. 

There  is  new  hope  for  the  learner. 
In  many  places,  earnest  and  humble 
efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  by  beginning 
with  studies  of  human  development. 
Considered  attention  is  being  given  to 
both  the  variability  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  differences  among  indi¬ 
viduals.  Sequences  of  development 
are  being  given  precedence  over  the 
grade  placement  of  subject  matter. 
This  new  hope  approaches  actuality  as 


the  premises  on  which  educators  and 
learners  live  in  classrooms  are  made 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  human  de¬ 
velopment  and  aspiration. 

This  study  of  techniques  for  evalu¬ 
ating  human  development  is  beginning 
to  pay  dividends.  High  school  and 
college  teachers  are  less  inclined  to 
“solve”  their  problems  by  blaming  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  for  differences 
in  the  achievement  of  their  students. 
They  are  less  likely  to  talk  about  the 
need  for  learning  elementary  school 
methods.  They  are  beginning  to 
accept  their  responsibility  of  “begin¬ 
ning  where  the  learner  is.”  Better 
still,  elementary  school  teachers  are 
less  inclined  to  expect  a  class  to  be 
“up  to  grade  level.” 

Professional  competence  is  a  rela¬ 
tive  matter.  It  is  a  goal  of  all  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  teaching. 
It  is  an  obligation — ^not  to  be  under¬ 
estimated — to  those  who  have  come  to 
us  for  guidance  and  to  those  who  are 
yet  to  be  our  students. 
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This  new  workbook  in  spelling  is  de¬ 
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